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OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 
IN HONGKONG 


Torpid trading confitions here have 
during recent weeks become more acute 
and there is at the moment a record 
amount of imported cargoes: clogging 
loca] warehouses. Miany commodities 
could only be sold at no profit er even 
at some loss to China while other 
Far Eastern markets are not able to 
absorb the large quantities offered here. 
There continues daily some reduction 
of the great pile of imported goods 
but the tempo is too slow. 


Some months ago we have entered 
a selective buyers’ market which keeps 
on spreading. The constantly decreas- 
ing purchasing power of Chinese cus- 
tomers has contributed much to the 
aggravation of local trading conditions; 
the commercial community otherwise 
would not have felt the transition from 
a sellers’ to a buyers’ market with 
the impact of the last few’ weeks. That 
the pattern of trading was to change 
during 1947 appeared logical to every 
alert merchant and intelligent observer. 
While some Far Eastern countries, par. 
ticularly Hongkong’s domestic market, 
could obtain regular and ample sup- 
plies of practically all consumer goods, 
and thus a state of saturation was 
impending, other markets, principally 
China, experienced spectacular  aill- 
round deterioration which prevented 


the commodity-starved population from: 


buying abroad the most urgently re- 
quired goods. The prosperity of 
Hongkong, measured by Oriental 
standards, has become ever more ‘con- 
spicuous because of the contemporane- 
ous decline of living standards in 
neighbouring China. 


Decline of Business With China 


The most important single. trading 
partner for Hongkong remains, for 
better or worse, China, taking up some 
30 to. 35% of our exports and re- 
exports, and supplying us with 
over 30% of total imports on which 
we depend for maintaining our pros- 
perous entrepot business. As’ ovr im- 
ports into China are, by force of the 
steadily lower purchasing power of the 


Chinese’ people, dropping arfl new. 
orders are only trickling in, the busi- 
ness outlook is’ somewhat beclouded. 


This development was, however, often 
predicted and many commercial firms 
have, long ago, made their plans to 
meet this situation. The Chinese cus- 
tomer is still far from. dead but it 
requires ‘increasing doses of financial 
injections from abroad to keep his busi- 
ness crawling. 


Expanding Business in Far East 


Other Far Eastern markets were, in 
good time, investigated by local mer- 
chants and plans for trade expansion 
materialised with many firms just in 
time to avert here a depression spill- 
ing over the borders of China and 
trying to envelop this Colony. Com- 
mercial relations with especially Malaya 
and Siam have been intensified during 
this year, and trade with the new 
Philippine Republic is a most promis- 
ing business. 


The return of Japan to the comity 
of nations has had already very bene- 
ficial effects on industry. and commerce 
of Far Eastern countries and it was 
Hongkong which, thanks to the initia- 
tive and vision of many of its mer- 
chants and the active and well-plan- 
ned promotion by our business-minded 
Government, derived increasing advan- 
tages from the first post-war contacts 
with Japan. It will prove of the 
titmost importance for the future of 
the commercial prosperity of this 
Colony that trade with Japan be fur- 
ther energetically promoted and ex- 
panded without, any delay as only early 
contacts assure’of reliable and steady 
business with Japanese manufacturers 
and traders. Hongkong may assume, 
with regard to Japan, a modest but 
nevertheless very remunerative position 
as a commercial funnel for directing 
and distributing Japanese goods among 
other countries, and at the same time 
act as a purchasing base for Japan- 
ese industries, 


Similar though much smaller in 
scope and importance will our trade 
with Korea develop: a very auspicious 
beginning was made: in 1947—though 
with some difficulties in the earlier 
months—and there is every reason, 
based on actual barter trade done and 
planned tight now, to expect a lively 
expansion of our business with Korea. 


The disturbed conditions in some 
parts of neighbouring Indochina and 
political. strife in the Netherlands 
Indies are distressing indeed but com- 
mercial. relations have increased dur- 
ing this year and there is no doubt 
that, given some modicum of political 
stability in at least certain larger areas 
of these two ‘troubled, countries, the 
coming year will witness considerable 
expansion of business which, to a good 
measure, should offset the disastrous 
developments in China. 


Local Development Plans 


In spite of the present recession in 
local business one can safely tdke an 
optimistic view of the near future pro- 
vided that the right emphasis is put 
on development of trade with Far 
Eastern, European, African, North 
and South American markets. 


At the same time the local indus- 
try, a factor very much increasing in 
significance, and having shown good 
progress this year displaying so mych 
healthy confidence in its further 
growth, may easily be expected to raise 
its contribution to the general pros- 
perity of this Colony’s population by 
multiplying its output for export. 


Two prominent plans, viz. the estab- 
lishment of an International Trade 
Fair and the organisation of ‘a tourist 
industry in Hongkong, may also re- 
ceive the attention ‘they deserve and, 
when realised; form two essential 
columns in the commercial and indus- 
trial structure of post-war Hongkong., 


The Financial Position 


During the last few weeks merchants 
have largely if not wholly covered their 
obligations with loeal commercial and 
native banks which has caused right 
now great liquidity of funds. In fact, 
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several of the larger European and 


Chinese commercial banks seem to be. 


quite at a loss what to do with this 
embarrass de vichesse. As importers 
here are’ not coming out, at least not 
jn any sufficient number, cash is put 
into cold storage until. merchant de- 
mand will ‘re-emerge. This, of course, 
at least for Some time to come, will 
be contingent upon the liquidation of 
the unwelcome hoards of imported 
goods. Again we come to the half- 
dead Chinese customer who seems to 
be unable to absorb what is so lavish- 
Jy offered. Of course, the payment 


conditions proposed by many prospec- 


tive buyers in Canton or elsewhere in 

China are usually not found accept- 
able by local firms who—very wnder.. 
‘standably—wish to see cash against 
their goods’ even taking some losses 
as they are anxious to get liquid again 
and start new business. 


Under these conditions it is small 
wonder that many commercial firms 
feel the pinch of their tight money 
position especially now when they have 
cleared their overdrafts with banks and 
depend more or less on sales for ready 
eash. The banks were and are oblig- 
ingly accommodating all traders, charg- 
ing 5 to 6% p.a. against adequate 
wecurities (cargo, stocks & shares, 
mortgages) but,’as far as the exchange 
association banks are concerned, refus- 
‘ing to accept gold although some make 
exceptions granting loans against gold 
valued at the official price of $139 per 
oz. and advancing then 100%. 


The reduced volume in Hongkong’s 
import business is strikingly underlin- 
-ed by the conspicuous decline in the 
number and the total amount of 
Letters of Credit applied and grant- 
ed. Ajlso the November total of Hong- 
kong Clearing House (published else- 
where in this issue) provides mute evi- 
dence for the torpid state of trade. 
‘With less money in the hands of the 
commercial community to go round, 
‘stock and share business was liable to 
‘suffer not so much price decreases but 
from: a very low level of daily trad- 
ings. : : : 


| One branch of financial business has 
‘been conspicuously prosperous during 
‘recent months, and profits made were, 
by and large, unproportionately heavy: 
we refer of course to gold trading. 
Between local and Macao bankers and 
brokers at least some 140,000 ounces 
of gold were sold during the last four 
weeks, involving an amount of HK$ 
38 million and profits ran often up ‘to 
and over 15%. ~ 


Other investment and_ speculative 
financial business has been prosperous 
as Well but exchange association banks 
cannot take any part in it, leaving, 
nolens volens, this rich pasture to the 
lucky nonconformist native bankers, 
exchange shoppers, brokers and agents 
as well as many merchants who, for 
.the time being, have abandoned their 
legitimate line and ventured, as ama- 
teurs but reinforced by speculative in- 
.stinct as a congenital asset, with gusto 


- should have 
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THE POSITION OF STERLING AND 
BRITISH FINANCES AFTER THE 
SUSPENSION OF CONVERTIBILITY 


Government’ Planning for Economic Recovery 
and Expansion of Production ‘ 


It was announced by the Treasury 
on 20th October that a further - £30 
millions of gold had been sold in New 
York and that a further purchase of 
$120 millions had been made from the 
International Monetary Fund. The 
statement at the end of October gave 
‘the gross sales of gold during Octo- 
ber as £35 millions (including the 
£30 millions announced on 20th Octo- 
\ber). With the £20 millions, the saie 
of which was announced on 15th Sep- 
tember, total Treasury gold sales an- 
nounced to date are £55 millions. The 
next statement will be issued at the 
end gf November. Treasury dollar 
purchases from the fund, including the 
$60 millions purchase announced on 
16th September, have been brought up 
to $180 millions owt of the full amount 
available to Britain in one year of 
about $325 millions, : 


In a speech made in the House of 
Commons. on 24th October, Mr. Dal- 
ton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said that he was anxious to give as 
clear a statement as possible on the 
dollar events of recent months. 


The End of Convertibility of £ 


The general convertibility of sterl- 
ing was stopped on 20th August be- 
cause of its very rapid exhaustion. 
The drain of those reserves in the 
second quarter of the year was at the 
rate of $75 millions a week. This rate 
rose sharply during July and August: 
in July it. averaged $115 millions a 
week, and in the first four weeks of 
August it averaged $150 millions a 
week. In the last full week before the 
suspension no less than $237 millions 
was lost. No one could deny that sus- 
pension at that time was necessary. 


It had been said that the conver. 
tibility obligation should never have 
been undertaken, and also that it 
been suspended earlier. 
The convertibility clavse was a funda- 
mental condition of the loan agreement, 
and upon which the negotiations had 
been nearly broken off. He had dis- 
liked it when he proposed the agree. 
ment to the ‘House and he had made 
it abundantly clear that the Govern- 
ment viewed it With misgivings, but 
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into the labyrinths of financial man- 
oeuvres. Tne background and basis 
for this business are largely supplied 
by the vicious and seemingly intermin- 
able monetary inflation in China, ac- 
companied by civil war devastations, 
increasing banditry and the depreda. 
tions of a practically unpaid official- 
dom and soldiery. 


on balance he had advised the House 
to accept it. No one, and certainly 
not he, had lost those misgivings. The 
Government had always had the fear 
—it would not have been wise to give 
utterance to it—that it might prove in 
the end to be unworkable in the econo- 
mic conditions of the world. But hav- 
ing undertaken the obligation the coun- 
try was in honour bound to go on, 
and it would have been mere folly to 
have given any appearance of hang- 
ing back. 


It had been suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should have chosen an earlier 
date than 20th August, but he would 
reply that there was no date until 
they had reached middle August when 
it could have been said that it was 
clear beyond dispute that it was im- 
possible for Britain to maintain con- 
vertibility in the form laid down in 
the agreement. Many people had as. 
sumed it was open to Britain to ask 
for a postponement in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. That was not so. . 


The agreement actually referred to 
“exceptional cases.” There were only 
a few of those “exceptional cases;” and 
the United States agreed rightly to 
postponement, but it was never pos- 
sible before 20th August either for 
them or the United States to plead 
exceptional circumstances as an excuse 
for a general postponement of con- 
vertibility. When it did become pos- 
sible to act, he wished to pay a tribute 
to the way in which the United States 
Government -met them—swiftly and in 
a most friendly fashion, in a_ spirit 
of great understanding. 


From the time when Britain first 
began to draw on the loan, to the 
end of the week in which convertibility 
was suspended, they drew $3,350 mil- 
lions. The total net expenditure of 
this country and of the sterling area 
during that period was $3,115 millions; 
a difference of $235 millions, but this 
was the sum which was drawn before 
20th August but was spent afterwards. 


Expenditure of the $3,115 millions 
fell under four heads—first, direct 
United Kingdom purchases in the 
United States; second, direct United 
Kingdom purchases in the rest of the 
western hemisphere (Canada and Latin 
America); third, the expenditure of 
the other members of the sterling area 
in the western hemisphere; fourth, the 
expenditure of the rest of the sterling 
area in dealings with the rest of the 
world (outside the sterling area and 
the western hemisphere—mainly in 
Europe and the colonies of European 
Powers like France and Belgium).. 
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In that period direct United King 
dom purchases in the United States 
amounted to $1,350 millions net. Gross 
expenditure was $1,800 millions, but 
that was offset by $450 millions of 
earnings. from visible and _ invisible 
exports. Direct United Kingdom pur- 
chases in the rest of the western hemi- 
sphere amounted to $960 millions. 
That meant that $2,810 millions was 
spent by the United Kingdom alone 
in the western hemisphere. Other 
members of the sterling area spent 
$620 millions in the western hemi 
sphere, and the rest of the stérling 
area spent $150 millions in dealings 
with the rest of the world. 


All those net figures added wp to 
$3,080 millions. Finally we paid on 
behalf of ourselves and other sterling 
area countries subscriptions to the In- 
ternational Bank of $35 millions. To- 
gether that made $3,115 millions. Of 
the United Kingdom direct expenditure 
in the United States 23 per cent. was 
spent on food, 28 per cent. on raw 
materials, including oil, 15 per cent. 
on machinery, 7 per cent. on ships, 
10 per cent. on tobacco, 4 per cent. 
on films, and 13 per cent. on keeping 
Germans alive—buying food and other 
supplies for occupied Germany. 


Of dollars spent by the United King. 
dom in the rest of the western hemi- 
sphere, 360 millions was spent in 
Canada, 560 millions in Central Ameri- 
ca, 240 millions in South America, 
principally Argentina. Practically the 
whole of this expenditure represented 
imports of food, oil and raw material 
—mainly wheat and timber from Cana- 
da, oil. and sugar from Central Ameri- 
ca, meat, maize, hides and linseed from 
South America. Where was the alleg- 
ed waste, dissipation, and leakage in 
any of these figures? He maintained 
that they disposed of the argument that 
there had been any waste or dissipa- 
tion. 


During the past two years the value 
of our vet investment in capital equip- 
ment at home had been £1,400 mil- 
lions. ~~nich was a. larger figure than 
our total drawings during ‘the period 
on the American and Canadian lines 
of credit. We should not have been 
able to make the net investment unless 
we had ‘had these dollars coming to 
hand. We could not have gone so far 
in the building of houses and factories 
and:.in re-equipping factories with 
modern machinery. 


The dollar expenditure of the rest 
of the sterliny ar€a was again expen- 
diture for supplies which had to be 
purchased from dollar sources, such as 
American and Canadian cereals for 
India, fertilizers for Egypt, cotton 
textiles for the Colonies, and so on— 
supplies which could not be furnished 
except from dollar sources. The total 
of this expenditure was $620 millions 
net, after allowing for dollar income 
earned by the countries concerned. 


During the same period the sterling 
area countries, though they drew $620 
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miliions, net from the central reserves, 


handed over rather more than $400 
millions in gold, chiefly from South 
Africa. 


The expenditure of the United King- 
dom and the sterling area outside the 
sterling area and the western hemi. 
sphere aggregated $150 millions, and 
it was interesting to note that from 
the middle of 1946 to the suspension 
of convertibility the total sterling 
balances of this country in Europe and 
elsewhtre increased by £70 millions. 
Practically the whole of the dollar 
drain in this section occurred during 
the last six weeks of convertibility, 
when between 1st July and 23rd August 
$150 millions was drawn. This rapid 
acceleration was due to the ever-grow- 
ing dollar famine throughout the world 
and to doubts about how long we could 
sustain the convertibility obligation. 


The loan was all ‘spent on dollar 
goods and services. It was drawn at 
a much faster rate than this country 


_ or the United States expected when it 


was first arranged. This was due to 
the continuing rapid rise in American 
prices, to the continued and abnormal 
dependence, far beyond what we had 
hoped to see achieved, of the non-dollar 
world on the American continent, 
which meant that because they want- 
ed dollars so badly they would convert 
anything, including our sterling. 


Developments After the Suspension 
of £ Convertibility 


Passine on to what had happened 
since 20th August, he said that already 
since 15th September, we had had to 
sell £50 millions of our gold reserves 
—about $200 millions. That was a 
very serious matter. It was, as he 
had already said, a danger signal 
which every one must be disturbed to 
watch. Indeed, the Government must 
take necessary action to check this sale 
of Britain’s final reserves, which she 
held as trustee not only for this coun- 
try but for Australia, New Zealand, 
India and all the other members of 
the sterling, area, ; 


This sale of gold reserves was a new 
experience since the days before lend- 
lease. In addition, they had had to 
purchase from the International Mone- 
tarv Fund $180 millions. Of the re- 
maining portion of our quota, if we 
went beyond $217 millions un to $325 
millions—$108 millions—we should pay 
no interest for the first three months 
and then only half of 1 ver cent. for 
the next nine months. Provided we 
could revlace this in reasonably good 
time, this was not an on¢rous trans. 
action. Of course, df we were not able 
to replace these dollars in a reason- 
able time the interest charge would 
gradually go up. 


On the other side of the account. 
the South African Government had 
agreed, subject to Parliamentary ap- 
proval, to lend Britain in gold £80 mil- 
lions for three years at one-half of 
1 per cent. interest. He had already 
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expressed our deep appreciation of this. 
most kindly measure of assistance from 
our South African friends. 


An equally vaiuable pvov’sion was 
the additional offer which South Africa 
had made to pay us in gold for any 
net drawings which she made on the 
central sterling area reserve of foreign 
exchange during the period pf the 
agreement, She would replace any 
dollar drawings by further gold. 
Therefore, she wou!d make no net drain 
at all during the three years of the 
agreement. 


In the second quarter of this year 
the drain of gold and dollars was run- 
ning at about $75 millions a week. 
In the four weeks of July, as the 
tension mounted, this weekly figure rose 
to $115 millions, and in the four weeks 
to 28rd August it rose to $150 millions. 
Since the suspension of convertibility 
it has been coming down, and in re- 
cent weeks it has averaged just over 
$70 millions a week. 


This is a ruinous rate which can- 
not be continued. It can only be check- 
ed by exporting more and importing 
less in respect of the dollar area. We 
must earn more dollars and spend less. 
Even if we succeed in achieving all 
that Sir S. Cripps indicated, we shall 
still be facing, at the beginning of 
1949, a dollar deficit running at the 
rate of $1,000 millions a year; that 
is to say, a dollar deficit of over $20 
millions a week. 


Necessity for Reduction of Dollar 
Payments 


In og speech in the House of Com- 
mons on 23rd October, the Minister for 
Economic Affairs announced further 
measures to be taken hv the Govern- 
ment to réduce the dollar gap. He 
said that they had now re-examined 
the whole position of dollar exports 
and they had come to the conclusion 
that they must take steps to increase 
still further dollar exports—at what. 
ever cost to the home market. They 
were therefore budgeting to send a 
further £45 millions ‘of ‘exports to 
dollar znarkets next year. 


It was intended to reduce our raw 
imports further below the 
existing programme by cutting dollar 
purchases in the coming year by an- 
other £25 millions. A saving of an- 
other £10 millions on Government 
oversea expenditure was expected as a 
result of the further service reduc- 
tions, and by a more rigid licensing 
of manufactured goods imports from 
America, including machinerv. it was 
planned to save a further £10 millions. 
The raw materials programme cold 
be cut by a further £25 millions, first 
from the non-availability of certain 
steel imports which were estimated to 
cost £13 millions, and bv reducing 
timber imports by £5 millions. 


All purchases of United States 
tobacco had been stopped until further 
decision. This would save us about 
£5 millions on this year’s. allocation, 
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and before the tobacco sales started 
again next summer we should be able 
to decide whether and how far we 
could re-enter the market. This, with 
a few other smaller items, amounted 
to rather over £100 millions in sav- 
ings for 1948. 

It was calculated that, in addition, 
a further £70 millions was needed. to 
leave us with reserves at the end of 
1948 which should pe in the region 
of £270 millions. And this was on 
the basis that everything else went ac- 
cording to plan. 


The Government believed that there 
must be some immediate further re- 
duction of dollar expenditure on food, 
which, if not replaced from elsewhere 
would—with other charges brought 
about for quite other reasons—reduce 
our standard to just below 2,700 calories 
a day (as compared with about 2,870 
a day at present) which though highly 
unpleasant should certainly not be dis- 
astrous. That would enable us to make 
a further saving of about £66 millions 
a year in dollar expenditure. In mak- 
ing these adjustments in our imports, 
the Government had to take into ac- 
count the fact that the country had, 
unfortunately, suffered the grave mis- 
fortune of a bad potato harvest. They 
must take strict measures to see that 
supplies lasted till the next crop was 
availiable. 


From a mere balance vf payments 
point of view, the more the country 
decreased dollar imports the better— 
but it was necessary to weigh the 
balance of payments arguments against 
the health and welfare of our people 
and their morale. Whatever we do, 
therefore, is in the nature of a com- 
promise, and in that compromise we 
must, I think, be rather weighted on 
the side of maintaining than on that 
of reducing our standard of living. 


If circumstances improve, or if 
matters are eased generally for Europe 
and the world by the adoption of some 
scheme under the Marshall plan, then 
we can always reconsider the matter 
and, if necessary, increase our imports 
again. But once we spend the extra 
dollars they are gone; the product of 
them is irrecoverably consumed. It is 
therefore, I am convinced, necessary 
for us to take this step of further ad- 
justing our consumption and imports 
forthwith. 


We hove that the weather this winter 
and next spring will be kinder to our 
own agricultural production and that 
with the general revival of non-dollar 
sources of foodstuffs and raw materials 
we shall be able to contemplate im- 
provements next year. How far we 
can achieve those improvements will 
depend largely upon our own efforts 
in production of every kind—coal, food, 
steel, and manufactured products—as 
well as upon the world harvest. 


The longer-term plans will take time 
to develop, and in the meantime we 
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COST OF LIVING IN HONGKONG 


There is no sufficiently comprehensive 
official information available as to the 
rise of living costs in Hongkong com- 
pared to the pre-war period. Until 
May this year an official wholesale price 
index was compiled but was not found 
entirely satisfactory; it is at present 
under reconstruction and will later be 
made public in the revised form. The 
latest available figures were published 


in our issue of July 2, page 141. giving 
the May 1947 wholesale price index. 

At that time it appeared that whole- 
sale prices, by &Marge, increased against. 
the first part of 1941 by 200%, which 
meant that commodities (foodstuffs, 
textiles, metals & minerals, 14 miscel- 
laneous commodities), which cost $1 
during January to June 1941 were sell- 
ing in May 1947 at about $3. 


Table of wholesale price indices 


(Index haprers ae not weighted; base period is 1938) 


939 1940 1941 1946 1947 1947 

(first six (first 
months only) quarter) (May) 
Foodstuffs 96.8 124.6 155.4 704.8 §81.3 540.3 
Téxtiles |... tare tudimene Olea 124.8 138.3 769.1 606.0 523.9 
Metals and Minerals .. 100.0 141.8 160.2 287.3 3807.8 333.2 
Miscellaneous Articles .. 100.4 138.4 168.9 604.5 522.6 466.8 


(The prices in 1941 (first part) in- 
creased against 1988 by about 50 to 
60%). 


Staple foodstuffs and other necessi- 
ties of the wage-earning classes increas- 
ed very much more than the bee ne ar 
price index suggests. Against market 
prices in 1989 rice (in the open market) 
went up by about 800% and it appears 
that no palpable reduction can be ex- 
pected. While 7 to 8 cents bought in 
1989 a catty (1.83 lbs.) the current 
open market price is moving around 70 
cents. Fresh and salt fish increased 
by 300 to 400%; beef and pork by 500 
to 600%; cooking oil by 700 to 800%. 


The general estimate for the increase 
of cost of living for Europeans in 1947 
compared to 1941—allowing, however, 
for a much decreased standard of Euro- 


pean living now—varies between 300 to 
400%. 


Reduced Earnings, Increased 
Demands 

The average earning has not kept 
pace with this increase in living costs 
neither with the European nor the 
Chinese population. The exception 
observed with some skilled labour and 
part of the coolie class (unskilled 
hands) sometimes tends to mislead into 
thinking that wages were adequately 
paid considering the cost of living 
advance; the fact is that the very low 
standard of skilled and _ unskilled 
labour’s existence before the war has 
somewhat improved after the war, a 
development observed elsewhere as well. 


The salaried classes (clerical workers, 
senior shop fokis) are the ones who 
have most suffered in the post-war 
period of inflated prices as their salaries 


must not eat un our gold reserves. 
The result of all these measures will 
be to improve our posititn so that by 
the end of 1948 our dollar deficit will, 
we hope, be running at a rate not 
greater than £250 millions a year. 


SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO. 


and other emoluments remained behind. 
To make things worse, better living 
conditions, having been created and 
widely advertised in the post-war years, 
stimulated additional appetite which 
could not be satisfied; the potentialities 
of easier living brought vividly home 
by moving pictures, illustrated maga- 
zines and hectic advertising campaigns 
resulted, for the vast majority of the 
people, in a sense of frustration. 


Demands for better pay are general 
and although many peoples’ standard, 
especially the one of skilled labour, is 
elevated compared to pre-war, the in- 
creased imagination and the popular 
desires to acquire many of the goods 
which high-pressure salesmanship so 
alluringly dangles before the eyes and 
ears of everyone become ever more 
dynamic and create a swelling reservoir 
of dissatisfaction with the conditions 
of contemporaneous living. 


System of Basic Wages and 
Rehabilitation Allowance 


Government has tried to arrive at a 
solution of the pressing problem of 
post-war wages by establishing so-called 
basic wages for skilled and unskilled 
industrial labour so as to provide the 
workers with a sufficiency. but always 
anxious to curb any possible increase 
in living costs. On the relatively low 
level of labour costs depends, after all, 
the ability of Hongkong to compete 
industrially with other producing coun- 
tries in the Far East. Furthermore, 
as the prosperity of the Colony to a 
large extent depends on its shipping 
and related services, it is essential that 
cargo handling charges are not exces- 
sive which can be made possible only 
if labour costs will be maintained on 
a certain level. 


In 1945, as a purely temporary mea- 
sure unskilled labour was engaged by 
Government at $1 per day with skilled 
labour at $2 per day, and shortly after- 
wards a rehabilitation allowance of $1 
per day was paid to all grades. It was 
obvious that the wage structure then 
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established was far too rigid to endure 
for more than a very limited period 
of time and the matter was investigated 
by a Committee composed of members of 
the then Mlilitary Administration and 
employers with a view to producing 
a more permanent scale. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee were 
accepted by the Administration after 
discussion with representatives of the 
Chinese Engineers Union. They pro- 
vided a graduated scale of basic rates 
(calculated on an hourly basis) ranging 
from $0.80 per day for light weight 
coolies to $3.20 per day for skilled 
artisans, together with a rehabilitation 
allowance which varied with the “Food 
and Fuel” figures produced by the 
Labour Office. These figures were 
based on the average retail price of a 
limited range of essential foodstuffs and 
firewood. Originally these rates were 
based on a 9 hour day, which had been 
general before the war, but subsequent 
Trade Union negotiations secured 
acceptance of an 8 hour day for the 
same overall wage and also a basic 
minimum of $2 per day for all men 
who were employed as skilled trades- 
men. These basic wages represented 
an approximate increase of 38% on the 
mid-1941 rates. In May, 1946, a further 
increase in the cost of living neces. 
sitated a 100% increase in the re- 
habilitation allowance. 


The Food and Fuel figures, being the 
basis for the rehabilitation allowance, 
are weekly issued by the Labour Office 
for the following (per week) :—7.2 
catties of rice and flour; 1.9 catties of 
vegetables; 0.2 catties each of salt cab- 
bage and tea; 0.7, catties of cooking 
oil; 9.3 catties each of salt fish and 
pork; 0.4 catties of fresh fish; 10 catties 
of firewood; and 14 pieces of bean curd. 
The total amount required as a minimum 
for workers per week was calculated to 
be $11.35 at the beginning of this year. 
Beginning of February this amount in- 
creased to $12.58, reached on March 8th 
$14.97 but subsequently decreased to a 
low of $10.54 on May 24th. Rising 
prices on local foodstuff markets and 
dearer firewood drove up the Food & 
Fuel figures to $15.18 on September 
13th. which was the highest weekly 
rehabilitation allowance. The latest 
figures for the week ending November 
29th. were $12.93. To judge by these 
figures cost of living for Chinese 
workérs during the first 11 months of 
1947 has advanced over 10%. 


The wages of almost all the workmen 
employed by the larger European firms 
and 3 y the Government are governed 
by the scale described above. Owing to 
the =hortage of skilled labour many of 
the alley Chinese firms and many 
private emplovers are paying wages 
which: are 500-600% over the pre-war 
rates. Clerical wages have similarly 
increased, particularly in commercial 
firms, and whereas before the war few 
elerks were in receipt of over $100 
to $150 per month, the present wage 
for a capable clerk averages $300 to 
$400 ner month, while chief clerks re- 
ceive between $500 and $600 per month. 


High cost of living or rehabilitation 
allowances are added to these amounts. 


Costs of Housing 


The acute housing shortage has 
caused the widespread racket of key or 
tea money to defy any reasonable 
estimate of present housing costs com- 
pared to pre-war. In residential and 
office buildings which were not exten. 
sively rehabilitated during 1946 and 
this year rents were legally increased 
by 35 and 40% respectively with effect 
from July 1, 1947; the vast majority 
of people are living and working in 
such buildings. Costs for rents have 
only very moderatcly increased as\ far 
as these people are concerned. How- 
ever, in a great many instances present 
occupants of flats, rooms, offices in ‘these 
non-rehabilitated buildings have been 
compelled to pay, before moving into 
their premises, large amounts of kev 
money, and only those who were pre 
war occupants and kept their premises 
(or otherwise succeeded in moving back 
without much difficulty) actually bene- 
fitted from the Colony’s rent increase 
law of 35 to 40% respectively for domes- 
tie and office premises. 


Rents in éxtensively rehabilitated and 
newly constructed houses are not 
restricted and consequently charges are 
at least 150 to 300% higher than are 
being paid in similar pre-war buildings. 
This is a consequence of high cost of 
construction materials and_ especially 
labour. The high level of rents vayable 
in new buildings (offices, shops and 
residences) is further advanced by not 
infrequent demands by landlords for 
key money or any other extraordinary 
contribution before the new tenants can 
move in. 

Considering the greatly varying con- 
ditions of housing today, no general 
figure for high cost of rents can be 
given as individual cases range from 
35% to probably 1,000% over the pre- 
war rents (excluding the key money 
tribute altogether). 


Gther Costs 


While smoking is today not higher 
than 60 to 90% compared to 1941, the 
making of a suit (largely on account 
of local labour costs) will cost now 200 
to 300% more than before the war. 
Prices in restaurants and tea rooms are, 
on the whole, 300 to 500% above pre- 
war prices. 


Stock and Share Prices 

Most public utility shares have in- 
creased in 1947 by around 100% over 
1941; bank shares advanced by about 
40 to 50%, insurance shares 50 to 70%, 
wharves and docks about 100%, real 
estate shares over 100%; but here were 
a few spectacular advances like shares 
in the Hotel Co. (advance some 400%), 
in local stores (300 to over 500%), 
ete. 


The bank note issue here increased 
slightly by over 100% compared to 
pre-war. The exchange value of the 
Hongkong dollar remained after the 
war at the same level as before the 
war (ie, 1s. 3d.). 


EXCHANGE & 
FINANCIAL 
MARKETS 


HONGKONG REHABILITATION 
LOAN 1947 


Last week the Financial Secretary 
of Hongkong Government introduced 
the long expected bill in Legislative 
Council. 


The object of the Bill entitled The 
Hongkong (Rehabilitation) Loan Or- 
dinance, 1947, is to make legislative 
provision to empower the raising of a 
lean of $150,000,000 for the general 
rehabilitation of the public services of 
the Colony following a period of enemy 
secupation, and such further sum as 
may be necessary to defray the ex- 
pense of issue. 


The Governor, or the Crown Agents 
acting on behalf of the Governor, are 
to be empowered to raise the loan in 
Hongkong or in London or partly in 
Hongkong and partly in London. The 
principal moneys and interest repre- 
sented by the loan are to be charged 
upon and payable out of the General 
Revenue and Assets of the Colony. 
Money borrowed under the powers 
given by the Bill upon enactment shall 
be appropriated and applied only to 
the purposes specified in the Schedule, 
to the Bill, the proviso being made, 
however, that the transfer of money 
from one item of the Schedule to an- 
other may be made if such transfer 
be approved by resolution of the 
Legislative Council and by the Secre- 
tary of State. SCHEDULE:—1. Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Gardens’ $1,470,- 
000; 2. Air and Meteorological Ser- 
vices $310,000; 8. Buildings $35,175,- 
000; 4. Claims and Compensation $30,- 
500,000; 5. Education 7,210,000; 6. 
Harbour Facilities $5,450,000; 7. Medi- 
cal Services $1,715,000; 8. Miscellane- 
ous $8,500,000; 9. Public Works $30,- 
270,000; 10. Railway $24,400,000; 11. 
Waterworks $5,000,00; T'otal—$150,000,- 
000. 


Government intends to issue at first 
$50 million in bearer bonds at par, 
redeemable not earlier than 1973 and 
not later than 1978. The bonds will 
bear interest at 3%%. A sinking 
fund will be established for the loan 
redemption with an annual minimum 
contribution of 1%. The fund may be 
used for the purchase of the bonds 
when quoted under par. Government 
considers also the issue of part of the 
loan in form of premium bonds at the 
interest rate of 1% with a small number 
of bonds redeemable quarterly at at- 
tractive prizes. 


The proposed loan of $50 million will 
undoubtedly be raised here. 
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US$ BUSINESS 


The decrease in commercial activity 
here, caused by the drop in the pur- 
chasing power of the Chinese, exten- 
sion of financial and trade controls by 
the Nanking Govt. and the accumula- 
tion of stccks in local godowns, _has 
adversely affected the unofficial US$ 
market. Marchant demand is now 
very small compared to some months 
ago and speculative buying has also 
ceased. Supply of US drafts is. ample 
and there were also more sellers than 
buyers of TT New York. Highest & 
lowest rates for last week (in HK$ 
per US$ 100) :—notes 512—507; drafts 
514—509; TT 526—520. Local cross 
rate fluctuated between US$ 3.04 to 
3.077 for TT, and US$ 3.12 average 
for drafts. 


LOCAL EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 


Importers here are confronted with 
a reduction of business with several 
European countries as a consequence 
of the accumulation of debit balances 
by the Bank of England with such 
countries. The most important Euro- 
pean creditor of Bank of England is 
now Belgium whose sterling balances 
show periodically increases. Another 
heavy creditor of Britain is Turkey 
but there-is little trading between that 
country and Hongkong so that the ad- 
verse sterling position in Amkara does 
not affect local business men. 


As regards Belgium, however, a 
country whose industries have gained 
a most prominent part in post-war 
Europe, Hlongkong’s trade with this 
very important source of supplies has 
been adversely affected by the de- 
terioration of sterling in Brussels. 
The Belgian Government: is anxious 
to reduce or at least to prevent any 
further. accumulation of- sterling bal- 
ances. This has led to local import- 
ers’ inability to purchase from Belgian 
manufacturers. chemicals,. machinery, 
fabrics, etc. as the local Financial 
Secretary no longer can, upon instruc- 
tion from the Bank of England, en- 
tertain applications for approval of 
sterling remittances made via London 
to Belgium. No Letters of Credit can 
be opened, for the time being, in Lon- 
don on_Brussels. There was a ceiling 
set for the total L/C’s but it appears 
that the limit has been. already ex- 
ceeded and that, therefore, local im- 
porters will have to do without Bel- 
gian goods. Until the situation as 
regards sterling balances in Belgium 
is cleared up local importers will have 
to do business with Belgian exporters 
by resorting to the unofficial exchange 
market, a development which will au- 
tomatically raise the price of Belgian 
imports, 


(The official parities of the Belgian 
franc are as follow: B. frs. 43.8275 
per US$ 1; US$ 2.28167 per frs. 100; 
B. frs. 177.662 per £. Local exchange 
rate for settling of outstanding ac- 
counts with Belgian exporters, valid 
until next February, Br. frs. 10.85 per 
HK$ 1.) 
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GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


Local business was active but at de- 
pressed prices. Total cash turnover at 
the exchange society: 24,090 taels. 
Highest & lowest prices: HK$320— 
310.75; cross rate per troy ounce US$ 
52% to 50%. 


Imports from Macao were strong 
during the earlier part of last week 
but the market price in Macao later 
went slightly higher which caused ex- 
ports from here to Macao from where, 
as usual, the precious metal is ship- 
ped into China. Imports into Hong- 
kong have engaged the attention of 
the Revenue and Police officers as the 
volume of such illicit trade increased 
conspicucusly of: late. One successful 
interception by Revenue officers last 
week netted over 2,000 taels of gold. 


Smugglers were not detracted from 
their activities after this “accident.” A 
number of ships and junks are—with 
or withcut the knowledge and the 
commission sharing of responsible 
shipping firms’ officials—carrying gold 
into and out of the Colony. The daily 
average here of illicit transportations 
(in and out) amounts. to some 2,000 
taels. Gold from the U.S. (via Sai- 
gon, Manila or Bangkok) keeps arriv- 
ing at Macao’s outer harbour (that 
part which pre-war Pan American Air- 
ways chose for their irregular calls on 
Macao) and the shuttle service of the 
Catalina flying boat appears to be 
worked overtime. Gold is, upon un- 
loading, stored in the vaults of the 


.Baneo Naciona] Ultramarino and one 


or two Chinese bank shops. Buyers 
of gold are taking delivery from the 
banks’ vaults every day. All gold is 
ultimately consigned to customers in 
China, Weekly javerage arrival in 
Macao: 30 to 40,000 ozs. 


Although transportation of gold has 
to calculate with some risks (which 
arise from the occasional “squealing” 
of dissatisfied collaborators or others 
who betray their fellow smugglers for 
the reward which is promised in case 
of a confiscation, rather than from the 
watchfulness and interceptive techni- 
que of the police) the bullion dealers 
and brokers only reckon with the 
Gangers inherent in the vagaries of 
world markets and fluctuations of 
rates in the nearby gold exchanges. 
The U.S. gold export embargo (see 
our .issue of Oct, 29, page 533) has 
been adroitly circumvented by shipping 
out of New York or San Francisco so- 
called ornamental = gold (bangles, 
bracelets) of 99.9% fineness. The 
most popular article in this line are 
“golden idols’, little buddhas of exact 
weights (10 ‘ozs. or taels, etc.). 


The New York free market export 
price has risen last week to US$43% 
per troy oz, and 44 have alreadv been 
paid by a number of Far Eastern 
brokers. The cost price, cif Hongkong, 
is calculated now at from HK$295 to 
300 per tael. 


The Chinese gold markets were de- 
pressed as a consequence of tight 
money and extreme nervousness by 
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bankers and the public caused by the 
threats of increased secret service and 
other extralegal activities in Shanghai 
and. other Chinese cities. Shanghai’s 
prices last week (per oz. in millions 
of CN$) were. day by day:—6.4; 7.1; 
7.8; 7.3; 7.7; 7.5. At the unofficial bank 
note price for US$ (around CN$134 
to 140,000) the cross rate moved 
around US$55 per oz. The Canton 
gold market was quiet and lower than 
Hongkong and Macao exchanges; day 
by day the rates were (in HK$ per 
tael)—314; 315; 817; 320; 317; 318.. 
Swatow, a major South China gold 
market, quoted in tune with Shanghai, 
closing last week CN$7.5 to 7.8 mil- 
lion per oz, Amoy gold transactions 
wee reported as very lively at similar 
rates, / 


Gold in Bangkck was weak, the 
price dropped from 480 to 475 baht 
(per 15 grams which is less than one 
third of a local tael which weighs 
37.7994 grams); at the Bangkok rate 
for T.T, Hongkong (3.80) the equiva- 
lent price sf gold in Siam was last 
week around HK$316 per tael. 


Exports of gold. from the U.S. dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 5th:—US$ 
173,785 of which Siam took $111,923 
and Manila $42,600. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


The clearing totals for the months 
July to November 1947 were as fol- 
low:—July $628,312,553; August $548,- 
873,308; Sept. $633,493,709; Oct. $611,- 
565,018; Nov. $512,126,354. 


For the first six months of 1947 
the highest monthly clearing amount 
was $642,913,034 (in May), the high: 
est for the whole year, and the low- 
est monthly clearing total was $442,. 
070,008 (in January), the lowest for 
the whole year. 


The slack trading conditions: during 
November are responsible for the drop 
in clearing house figures ($121.3 mil- 
lion less than in September). ~ 


THE MORATORIUM 


There was recently much talk about 
the early lifting of the Moratorium 
and stock and financial brokers anti- 
cipated a respective announcement be. 
fore Christmas. There occurred, how- 
ever, an unavoidable delay in the cur- 
ent negotiations which necessitates a 
further postponement of the lifting of 
the Moratorium which now cannot be: 
expected before another two or three 
months. : 


‘BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO 


The manager (Mr. J. Grave Leite) 
and the treasurer of the Macao branch 
of the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, 
the note issuing institute in the Por. 
tuguese colonies, has conferred last week 
in Hongkong with Government and 
Hongkong Bank officials. A branch 
office of the B.N.U. is in Hongkong 
but no banking business is being car- 
ried on at present, 
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CHINESE MONEY MARKET 


Local rates were confused owing to 
the chaotic developments in China 
where Government actions (tightening 
of money, calling in of loans, suspen- 
sion cf loans by State banks and pres- 
sure on commercial and native banks 
to do the same) and secret service 
threats combined into an offensive 
against the advance of exchange rates 


in the unofficial or black markets. 
Meney in the form of banknotes, 
drafts and telegraphic remittances 


moved to and fro and there was no 
telling how the trend would develop 
the next day. Speculation which was 
under cross fire by Nanking had its 
heyday last week, utilising the public 
confusion and sccring in a blitzkrieg 
on the less agile sector of the popula- 
tion, profits by the hundreds of bil- 
“lions. 


The local CN$ exchange market, t) 
a small extent, reflected the events in- 
side China. On one day dozens of bil- 
lions of Chinese bank notes were 
cffered for sale, then again big buyers 
appeared and took what was smuag- 
gled cut of China and offered to buy 
more on the forward market; inward 
remittances, which last week found no 
buyers, suddenly stopped and T.T. 
Shanghai was in urgent demand. The 
speculative game in Chinese money is 
giving employment to hundreds of 
thousands sf Chinese both in the in- 
numerable banks and banking firms 
and to their clients from every walk 
of life. 


Local highest and lowest rates (per 
one million CN$):—spot notes $51— 
42; forward notes 46%—381%4; Shang- 
hai remittances 44—40; Canton remit- 
tances 44—39, 


The Chinese Govt. has. in elabora- 
tion of its rules prohibiting domestic 
remittances beyond specified amounts, 
issued new regulations further limit- 
ing the mcvemert of money inside 
China and _ instituting remittance 
quotas for banks. The purpose of the 
maze of new regulations, quotas and 
allocations is to curb the frantic flow 
cf money from North China and cer- 
tain parts of Central China (under 
direct or expected threat of civil war 
operations and eventual occupation by 
Communist, forces) to Shanghai and 
from there to some South China cities 
and abroad. 


The civil war, as it encompasses 
ever wider areas and_ increases in 
tempo and ferocity, has affected seri- 
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ously the financial markets in all parts 
of China. The makeshift measures 
taken by Nanking can only delay but 
never cure the spread of the deadly 
malady. While domestic \emittances 
are now severely controlled, «quota’d 
and allocated, the general public has 
long ago lost its respect for laws and 
regulations. and considers the govern- 
ment as an organisation separate from 
the citizens. Laws cannot well be 
expected to be enforced under such 
conditions and the restrictions, now so 
enthusiastically drafted with regard to 
dcemestic remittances and bank note 
movements, will only be observed by 
very few who may | have the misfor- 
tune to fall into the hands cf tough 
and unbribable secret service mén, In 
the beginning of every new control 
mé€asure announced by the government 
there is some reaction, as it were by 


shock, but soon the people adjust 
themselves to the new affliction of 
ever more mounting controls and 


“strictest measures”, and life goes on 
as before, 


In Shanghai inward remittances are 
limited to. an insignificant amount for 
the whole city; government banks, 
commercial and native banks are al- 
lowed only to receive and to send out 
allccated maximum amounts. As a 
consequence, a flourishing black mar- 
ket in domestic remittances has deve- 
loped which draws on the ¢xperiences 
gained, under considerable dangers to 
life and property of bankers and bro- 
kers, during the years of 1940 to 1945; 
it was then that the Japanese occupa- 
tion (prior to Dee. 8, 1941 indirectly 
and by persuasion or kidnapping and 
“liquidating” stubborn bankers) issued 
regulations and threats in order to 
curb the active remittance business be- 
tween “free China” and th2 occupied 
parts of China. The Japanese army 
failed in their endeavours-and towards 
1944 relaxed enforcement as_ they 
realised that they had not the power 
to control the flow of capital within 
China, free or occupied, 


A similar black market is now also 
at work and, at increased commissions, 
effects dcmestic payments all over the 
country. This market has two “sec- 
tions:” one interested in remittances 
inside Nanking China and the other 
specialising ‘on remittance business 
between this part of China and what 
the Communists so picturesquely call 
“Viberated China.” Then there are 
minor departments for remittance 
business between “mainland China” 
and Taiwan and the less than 10% <f 
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Manchuria (under Nanking control). 
Domestic remittances and the black 
market in foreign exchange are intim- 
ately connected with each other, es- 
pecially so with regard to Chinese 
transfers from and ti: Hongkong and 
Macao. 


Tu Shanghai and most other cities of 
China money was very tight, official 
and commercial banks withdrew notes 
from circulation by all means at their 
dispcsal, the eranting of loans was 
suspended—although the unofficial loan 
market boomed at private interest 
rates which went up to record levels— 
and efforts were made by official 
banks to recall outstanding loans or at 
least reduce the overdrafts of their 
less influential clients. 


However, Canton’s money market 
showed a reverse picture: money kept 
arriving in Canton by ship, train, truck 
and any other native conveyances. 
Many billions cf bank notes were con- 
fiscated and offending “travellers’’ 
were prosecuted because the movement 
‘of Chinese bank notes within China is 
permitted only up to a comparatively 
very small amount. 


Such anomalcus situation when CN$ 
cennot be freely carried from one city 
to another without risk of confiscation 
and detention is a logical outgrowth of 
the jungle of controls. It is a very sad 
reflection on the state of things in 
China today. 


In Canton al] official efforts to re- 
duce the plethora:f idle money proved 
so far akortive. The government 
benks were buying from the unofficial 
market H.K, dollar notes and acquired 
an estimated total of HK$ 10 million, 
an action which nullified the official 
policy jof creation of a tight money 
position. 


Tight as the money market in other 
cities of China no doubt was, the gen- 
eral expectation is that several thou- 
sands of billicns of Chinese dollars are 
going to be issued within a short time; 
these new notes of denominations up 
to 50,000 (somes reports speak of notes 
coming out soon which will be of de- 
nominations up to one _ million, i.e. 
egualling about HK$ 45 at the current 
price), should go a long way to relieve 
the present scarcity in the money 
market. ‘The new notes were printed 
both in China and abroad and have 
already been distributed among the 
branches of banks all over the coun- 
try. 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 


CNS (per o1.e million) 


Gold per Tael Spot 
Dec. High Low High Low 
i | 320 311% 43% 42 
9) 318 312% 42% 42 
3 318% 313% 42% 42, 
4 319 316 44 4114 
6. 316% 31034 4615 44 
6 316% 313 51 46% 


Forward  S’hai Canton USS (per 100) Pouna 
Hiche LowaL.ie I: Notes Dratt (VT) LCS) Guilder sBaht Note 
894% 35% 48% 40% 510 - 514 £526 10% 25% 24 12 
88% 35% 40% 39 508 510 522 10% 254% 24 al 
40 38 404 40% 510 510 522 10% 26 24% 12.7 
42 89% 42% 43 510 512 520 10% 27% 24% 12% 
41% 38% 42 43% 510 Bil 521 10% 28% 24% 12.8 
41 40% 40% 43 5100) L513 523 10% 27% 24% 13.1 
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NEW TAIWAN DOLLAR 
EXCHANGE KATE 


As from Dec, 3 the Taiwan dollar 
(issued by the Bank of Taiwan) ex- 
change rate has been fixed at CN§ 84. 
The unofficial exchange rate is con- 
siderably higher as Taiwan dollars are 
very scarce in China. Previous ex- 
change rates in 1947 were: CN$72 
(Sept. 1), CN$65 (July 3), CN$35 
(January). 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Piastre price improved under heavy 
demand fcr notes which were shipped 
out, mostly to Haiphong, for covering 
of produce purchases in Indo-China. 
There was also, as usual, some specula- 
tive buying which injected a firmer 
tone into the market. Total cash 
sales last week: 5,400,000 piastrés. 


Nica guilders .were neglected, sell- 
ers vumloaded larger parcels which 
brought the price down to HK$ 25 but 
later the price somewhat recovered to 
27 to 28 (per 100 guilders). Trading 
with the Netherlands Indies is still 
small and reports from this area are 
mot encouraging at all. 


The Siamese baht was in good de- 
mand, both T.T. Bangkok and notes, 
with genuine importers buying con- 
siderable amounts in _ the unofficial 
exchange for shipping them to Siam. 


CANADA’S SHARE IN 
UNRRA AND POST- 
UNRRA AID 


Completing UNRRA procurement in 
Canada, final contracts have recently 
been placed on behalf of that organisa- 
tion Mr. Kenneth F. Noble, Canadian 
trade commissioner, informed a repre- 
sentative of the Far Kastern Hcono- 
mis Review. With these purchases, 
which are to be delivered by Novem- 
‘ber 30, and ocean shipped not later 
than December 31 this year, Canada 
will have concluded a three year pro- 
gram on behalf of UNRRA, during 
the course of which Canadian com- 
modities to a total value of. HK$1,016,- 
000,000 will. have been supplied to the 
war-torn countries of Europe and Asia. 
Of this sum, HK$616,000,000 was con- 
tributed by Canada, and the remainder 
obtained from the free funds ovlaced 
by the contributing nations at the dis- 
posal of UNRRA. 


Mr. Noble stated that Canada’s sup- 
plies to UNRRA. throughout this pro- 
gram have .included wheat and grain, 
HK$260,000,000; trucks and ambul- 
ances, HK$128,000,000; fish HK$74,400,. 
000; canned meat, HK$164,000,000; 
powdered milk, HK$920,000; miscel- 
laneoug foods, HK$10,800,000; clothing, 
textiles and footwear, HK$32,000,000; 
metals, HiIK$18,000,000; medical supplies 
HK$40,000,000; seed, HK$15,600,000; 
livestock and feed, HK$10,000,000; 
farm machinery, HK$16,000,000; syn- 
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GOLD RESERVES AND MONETARY 
INFLATION 


ABUNDANCE OF GOLD — STABILITY OF 
CURRENT PRICE — GOLD TRAFFIC IN AN 


INI'LATION-RIDDEN 


In recent months, questions, con- 
cerning gold have cropped up again 
and again. in connection with the 
world’s postwar economic difficul- 
ties. Early in the Summer the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund issued a 
statement deprecating the increasing 
international traffic in gold at pre- 
mium prices, and recommending to 
its members that they take action to 
prevent such transactions which the 
Fund felt were a source of exchange 
instability. In August, rumours were 
widely circulated that the American 
price of gold was to be raised from 
$35 to $50 a fine ounce, presumably 
to meet a “world shortage’ of the 
metal. In September, British Foreign: 
Secretary Bevin offered the surpris- 
ing view that the United States 
ought to “redistribute the Fort Knox 
gold” ‘as a means of “increasing the 
purchasing power of the devastated 
areas of the world.” 


That any dollar depreciation was 
under discussion or would even he 
considered was promptly and empha- 
tically denied by responsible Ameri- 
can officials. Yet the rumours were 
widely credited abroad and affected 
the quoted prices for gold shares, 
gold, and dollars in a number of 
foreign markets. 


Legal Position in the U.S.A. of Gold 
Price Determination 


A good many misapprehensions 
exist concerning the present tie of 
the dollar to gold and what the Fort 
Knox gold is “doing.” The ratio of 
thirty-five dollars to a fine ounce of 
gold was originally established Jan- 
uary 31, 1934 by Presidential pro- 
clamation under the authority of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934. The Pre- 
sident held a continuing power to 
revalue the dollar, within specified 
limits, up to June 30, 1943, when 
Congress allowed the power to expire. 
This action, taken during the Second 
War Loan drive to encourage people 
to put their savings in War bonds, 
excluded any possibility of a revalua- 
tion of the dollar without express 
Congressional sanction. 
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thetic rubber, HK$7,600,000; and mis- 
cellaneous machinery, including tools, 
cranes, ships and power plants, HK$ 
128,000,000. 


Mr. Noble pointed out, however, that 
Canada’s aid to Europe and Asia does 
not cease with the termination of 
UNRRA. The Canadian government 
has assigned HK$80,000,000 to post- 
UNRRA relief, and allocations from 
this sum have already been made to 
the International Etmergency Children’s 
Fund, to Italy, Greece and Austria. 


WORLD 


The position of Congress in favor 
of a stable dollar was reaffirmed 
when American membership in the 
International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank was approved 
July 31, 1945. In the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act the Congress en- 
trusted to the National Advisory 
Council, under the direction of the 
President, power to determine the 
position the United States should 
take on many types of questions 
which might come up in the opera- 
tion of the Fund and Bank. But 
Congress reserved to itself power of 
decision on points of greatest im- 
portance, Referring’ specifically to 
clauses in the International Mone- 
tary Fund’s statutes which provide 
for adjustments of 100 per cent or 
some other amount in the par value 
of member country currencies, Con- 
gress in the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act expressly forbade “the 
President, or any persons or agency 
on behalf of the United States” to 
“propose or agree to any change in 
the par value of the United States 


dollar” without Congressional au- 
thority. 
Nevertheless, rumors that the 


American price of gold is to be raised 
keep reappearing: These rumors are 
fostered by ambiguities in the 1934 
Gold Reserve Act which have led 
people to believe that there could be 
depreciation of the dollar de facto 
even- though revaluation de jure 
requires action by Congress. For 
example, under Section 3 of the Gold 
Reserve Act, a foreign government or 
central bank desiring to have gold in 
place of dollars must apply to the 
Treasury for permission to buy gold. 
The process of conversion is not 
quick and automatic. Thus even if 
the Treasury does not often find 
reason to object, the special licensing 
procedure engenders aq feeling over- 
seas that the tie of the dollar to gold 
is a matter of day-by-day review and 
subject to suspension or change at 
any time. 


The Section 8 “Loophole” of the Gold 
Reserve Act 


More important, Section 8 of the 
Gold Reserve Act authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President, to buy 
gold at home or abroad “at such 
rates and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the public interest,” not- 
withstanding any contrary provision 
of law relating to maintenance of 
parity. 


This clause, which has no expira- 
tion date, furnishes. fuel for the 
recurrent rumors that the Treasury 
buying price for gold is to be raised. 
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The practical and political difficul- 
ties in the way of gold purchases at 
high prices by the Treasury are 
generally overlooked. The question 
arises as to how the operations could 
be financed. Buying gold at high 
prices, the Treasury would soon run 
out of money. Its bank balances 
could be replenished by putting the 
newly-acquired gold into the national 
currency reserves, getting in return 
gold certificates which could be 
deposited with the Federal Reserve 
Bank. But this would involve losses 
because no more than $35—the 
legally-fixed value—could be taken 
out in gold certificates for each 
ounce of gold. It is hardly likely 
that a Secretary of the Treasury 
would expect an inflation-conscious 
Congress to rescue him by legalizing 
a higher valuation for gold in the 
national currency reserves. 


In connection with the possible 
loophole of Section 8, some hold that 
it has been effectively closed in the 
statutes of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which provide. (Article 
IV, Section 2) that “no member shall 
buy. gold at a price above par value 
plus the prescribed margin.” Yet it 
is unfortunate that unsettled points 
of law, as well as the involved 
licensing procedure for international 
gold transactions, provide a basis for 
the slightest doubt as to the coun- 
try’s gold position. They should both 
be clarified... 


The Fort Knox Gold 


The use of gold in the American 
money structure was a good deal 
simpler to understand a_ generation 
ago when the banks held their own 
reserves and, along with the Treasury 
Department, undertook to convert 
gold into dollars or dollars into gold 
for anyone wishing or needing to 
make the exchange. The system was 
modified after 1913 when most of the 
gold reserves were centralized in the 
newly-established Federal Reserve 
Banks, and the latter were given the 
primary responsibility for maintain- 
ing gold convertibility of the dollar. 
In 1934 the Gold Reserve Act trans- 
ferred all the gold to the custody of 
the Treasury. In exchange for their 
gold the Federal Reserve Banks were 
given gold certificates. These may 
be redeemed in gold bullion when 
gold is needed for export though 
under the present law redemption for 
internal circulation is expressly for- 
bidden. Partly for reasons of mili- 
tary security, a large part of the gold 
reserves was later moved to Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. 


The United States gold stock, cur- 
rently at a figure of $21.9 billion, 
along with smaller amounts of silver, 
provides the foundation for the en- 
tire currency and banking system. 
The gold certificates held by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, to the amount 
of $20.7 billion, provided gold cover 
for the $243 billion of Federal Re- 
serve notes outstanding and the $140 
billion of deposit liabilities of the 
nation’s banking system. 
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About $200 million of gold is re- 
quired to be held by the Treasury as 
reserve for less important classes of 
paper currency. Gold not specifical- 
ly serving. as currency reserve—the 
so-called “free” gold held in the 
Treasury cash working balance— 
amounts to $1 billion. But this 
billion—part of the 1934 dollar de- 
valuation “profit’—was appropriated 
in 1945 to help meet the American 
contribution to the International 
Monetary Fund and is held against 
amounts still owing to the Fund. 


In a word, the gold reserves pro- 
vide the anchor of stability to the 
dollar. The United States has no 
gold free to give away. To “give 
away” any of the gold it would be 
necesary first to tax away from the 
public the money equivalent in order 
that gold may be released from the 
reserves. There is no hocus pocus by 
which the burdens of restoring world 
order can be borne painlessly. 


No Gold Price Increase 


This statement holds even though 
there does seem to exist the possibi- 
lity of depreciating the dollar and 
“manufacturing” money to give away 
by writing up the price of gold and 
the value placed on our gold stock. 
But this is nothing but a mirage. 
No responsible citizen today wants to 
increase indiscriminately the supply 
of dollars bidding up the prices for 
American goods. There are already 
too many dollars, competing for the 
products of American mills, mines 
and farms and threatening to un- 
stabilize our economy by pushing 
prices of commodities in scarce supply 
through the roof. 


Some people maintain that since 
the price of almost everything else 
has gone up, the price of gold should 
be moved up too. But acting on 
such a principle would set inflation 
around the circle chasing its own 
tail. Dollar depreciation would spur 
the rise in other prices and soon it 
would become “evident” that another 
dose of depreciation ‘was necessary 
to keep the price of gold in line with 
other prices. How this could end 
short of complete disaster has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 


No Gold Scarcity 


Another argument is that there is 
a world scarcity of gold. The price, 
it is said, must be raised so that 
there will be enough to go around. 
Here there is a danger of getting the 
cart before the _ horse. Gold is 
“scarce’—inevitably so—relative to 
the vast amounts of currency printed 
and put into circulation to finance 
government deficits during and since 
the war. Gold mining can never 
match ‘the pace of the printing 
presses when they are running ‘at 
top speed. 


We are bound to hear talk of gold 
“searcities’ and gold “maldistribu- 
tion” until government finances are 
put in order all around the world and 
until the people abroad begin to 
regain confidence in their currencies. 
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In some countries that process is 
well begun. In others the break- 
down of confidence—through links to 
gold or the dollar—never occurred. 
In others the breakdown has been so 
complete—the prewar currency has 
been so far reduced to worthlessness 
—that a fresh start has to be made 
with a new currency. In still others 
currencies are overvalued in rela- 
tionship to gold and the dollar and 
will have to be adjusted to more 
realistic levels. This will involve 
raising the official values of gold and 
the dollar in the concerned foreign 
countries. But it is difficult to see 
how any good could be accomplished 
by tampering with the denominator 
in the equation — gold and dollars. 
On the contrary, any such action 
would involve a decisive setback to 
the painfully slow task of rebuilding 
a stable and enduring financial basis 
for peace and prosperity. 


For that task there is in the world 
today at least $40 or 345 billion ai 
gold valued at $35 an ounce. Sinee 
gold is durable and not readily des- 
tructible, and production is always 
going on, this world supply is greater 
than ever before in history. 


Increase of Gold Stocks 


Also noteworthy is the extent of 
the increase since 1939 or 1941 in the 
amount of gold owned outside the 
United States. The United States 
stock, despite its recent rise, is sti 
$900 million short of recovering from. 
the $2.8 billion decline that took 
place between October 1941 and No- 
vember 1945. New production during 
the war predominantly was added te 
foreign holdings and hoards. 


Private hoards, by individuals 
seeking security against currency de- 
preciation, have been fed during and 
since the war by sales to the public 
from nationa] currency reserves, now 
generally discontinued, and by a 
limited flow of newly produced gold. 
For example, the British and Ameri- 
can governments sold gold at high 
prices in India and the Middle Easi. 
during the war, partly to obtain the 
local currencies more cheaply and 


partly to discourage commodity 
hoarding. Some foreign central 
banks have sold gold in _ their 


own. countries iat large premiungs 
over the parity price, for the profits 
or to bolster confidence in the cur- 
rency. As in the United States, new 
gold production of South Africa, 
Canada and other major gold pro- 
ducing countries is purchased by the 
Government at legally-fixed prices. 
The same presumably is true in 
Soviet Russia. Thus the amount of 
new gold flowing into the free mar- 
kets is relatively small, especially 
now with the general discontinuance 
of official sales. 


Great Demand 


While the demand for gold has let 
down in some markets, it continues 
unabated in others. Thus what new 
gold is available is eagerly absorbed. 
Foreign gold refined in the United 
States for re-export has been sold for 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


Except for a flurry on the last day 
of trading for the week under review, 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 5, the pattern of the 
market was similar in all respects to 
that of the previous period. T'urnoyer 
was extremely light. due to the dearth 
of offerings at the new lows in. the 
present trend. 


$43 an ounce. The foreign buyer 
then has to run a gamut of trans- 
actions in variously depreciated cur- 
rencies to recover his investment and 
make a profit besides. For the much 
publicized figures of $70 and $80 an 
ounce paid for gold in the Balkans 
and the Middle and Far East are in 
terms of currencies which he can sell 
only at a heavy discount from their 
nominal values. 


It is the international traffic in 
private gold, at high prices, that the 
International Monetary Fund is seek- 
ing to suppress. How far the Fund 
will succeed it is impossible to fore- 
cast. But the suppression of the 
traffic itself will not remedy the basic 
conditions af mistrust. When those 
conditions are corrected, as _ history 
has demonstrated repeatedly, the 
traffic itself will-tend to disappear 
and gold will move out of hiding and 
into the national currency reserves. 


Suspension of Currency Inflation 


The first essentials in restoration 
ot confidence are a balancing of 
government accounts, so that cur- 
rency inflation can be brought to a 
halt, and a |restoration or streng- 
thening \of incentives to enterprise 
and production. Attractive oppor- 
thnity can help entice hoarded 
wealth into productive channels, and 
cut down swolJen currency circula- 
tion. When a nation has prepared 
a, reasonably secure basis tor cur- 
rency restabilization, and gold is 
needed to see it over the hump, the 
metal may be obtained by converting 
dollars, Swiss francs, or other gold 
convertible currencies. If not enough 
“hard money” currencies are avail- 
able for this and other needs, a loan 
from the International Bank or 
through some other agency may 
produce funds to buy gold. 


As a matver of practice the posses- 
sion of adequate reserves of dollars 
or other gold-convertible currencies 
may forestall the need for gold itself. 
Dollar tied firmly to gold can pro- 
vide indirect gold cover for foreign 
eurrencies convertible into dollars. 


The problem of governments is to 
achieve financial and currency stabi- 
lity. The problem of America is to 
protect the stability we already have, 
to provide help overseas within safe 
limits, and to kesp the dollar stable 
as a reliable foundation for the 
reconstruction of the world’s finan- 
cia machinery. 


Compiled by The National City Bank: 
of New York, Economic Letter. 


A feature was the increased inter- 
est evinced by investors for all market 
“favourites”, resulting in a hardening 
of prices at the week-end. 


The proposed Government Loan to 
raise funds to the extent of $150,000,- 
000 at 342% for purposes of rehabilita- 
tion adds to the list of favourable fac- 
tors. It will provide an outlet for all 
idle trust funds which have been seek- 
ing investment for sometime, thus in- 
creasing, or, at any rate, maintaining 
the present monetary circulation of the 
Colony. 


The first Accounts and Balance Sheet 
to be published is that of the China 
Light & Powey Co. It reveals a sub- 
stantial improvement over the position 
of the: preceding period. It is gen- 
erally expected that all other companies 
will also show corresponding improve- 
ments proportionate to their respective 
undertakings for the year about to close. 


The Accounts of the China Light Co. 
are for the twelve months ending Sep- 
tember 30th. Compared to the preced- 
ing year, the balance of Working 
Account was . $4,484,485 higher, thus 
yielding a net profit of $4,122,978 after 
providing, inter alia, $952,941 for De- 
preciation, $686,944 for Reserves, and 
$430,000 in reduction of Arbitration 
Ajward. After deducting interim divi- 
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dend paid ($923,604), the proposed final 
dividend of $1 per, share ($2,375,034), 
and the previous year’s deficit of $756,- 
947, there remains a balance of $67,393 
to be carried forward. Turning to the 
Balance Sheet it is observed that the 
total shown for Depreciation is $62,569 
less than that given in the P. & L. 
Account, War Losses and Provisions for 
Rehabilitation are lower by $332,727 
and $479,467 respectively, while the 
total Assets is higher by $1,843,833, 
which, if added to the amounts provided 


for depreciation and Arbitration Award, 


would. give a total net improvement for 
the year of $3,226,774. 


The Felix Ellis price index of twelve 
representative, active loca] stocks show- 
ed a net loss of 1.13 compared to the 
close of the previous week. Day-by- 
day his averages were: Dec. 1, 148.75; 
Dec. 2, 148.38: Dee. 3, 148.03; Dec. 4, 
147.43; and, Dec. 5, 148.20. The low 
for the year was 123.88, while the high 
was 155.82 reached on May 3. 


BANKS: Business in HK BANKS 
was reported at 1980, and EAST ASIA 
at 117. 

INSURAINCES: In this section busi- 
ness was recorded only in UNIONS and 
CANTONS at 770 and 370 respectively. 


DOCKS & GODOWNS: Sales occur- 
red in WHARFS cum rights at 215; 
HK DOCKS at 32, 32%, 33; S’HAI 
DOCKS at 15%, and PROVIDENTS at 
2254, 22. and 23. 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
AGREED MERCHANT RATES 


MAXIMUM SELLING 


MINIMUM BUYING 


STERLING. 1/2 15/16 delivery within 1/3 1/32 T.T. 
2 months with 1/3 1/16 “@/D: 
a cut of 1/32 1/3 3/32 30d/s, 
for every fur- 1/3 1/8  60-90d/s. 
ther 3 months 1/3 5/32 120d/s. 
forward. a 
—Do— 1/3 1/8 O/D if under L/Credit. 
(East & South 1/3 3/16 O/D with L/Credit 
Africa) 1/32nd up every 30d/s. 
=—Da 1/3 5/16 O/D if under L/Cre3*- 
(West Africa & 1/3 3/8 O/D with L/Credit. 
West Indies: 1/32nd up every 30d/s. 
RUPEES (India) 82 % S % TE. 
84 % 7 & 30d/s 
84 60d/s. 
84 & 80d/s 
—Do— (Rangoon) 82 3% All buying rates 
3/16th higher tnan India. 
—De— (Aden) 82% 84 &% O/D if under L/Credit. 
4 4% O/D without L/Credit. 
8 & 30 & 60 d/s. 
STRAITS $ 53 53. & T.T. & O/D. 
: 34.0% 30 & 60d/s. 
BESS 24 15°16 delivery within 95 Y, TT. 
CANADIAN $ 2 months with 25 5/16 O/D—80d/s. 
a cut of 1/16 95 3/8  60—90d/s. 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 
forward, 
US. NOTES 25 % (Banks to pay Insur- 
ance and Postage}. 
AUSTRALIA, 1/6 % 1/6 % nel. 
1/6 15/16 O/D. 
NEW ZEALAND. 1/6 7/16 1/6 13/16) Tu. y 
1/6 7/8 O/D, 
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HOTELS & LANDS: The following 
pusiness was recorded in this section: 
HOTELS at 23%, 2344, 28, 22%, 22%; 
HK LANDS old at 80, new at 78, and, 
HUMPHREYS at 29% and 29. 


UTILITIES: Sales were reported at 
the following prices: TRAMS at 24%, 
24, 23, 24; CHINA; LIGHT! old at 20%, 
20, 20%, 20%; new at 15% and 15; 
ELECTRICS old at 51%, 52, 51%, 51, 
60, 52, 52%, 52%, and new at 48 and 
49%; TELEPHONES old at 41%. 


INDUSTRIALS: ROPES had a sale 
at 21. DAIRY FARM and WATSON 
had more interest shown at the lower 
fates. The formér came to business at 
83, 81, 78, 81, 82, 80, and the latter at 
67, 60%, "66, 67. 


STORES: KWONG SANG HONG 
was traded in at 205%, and LANE 
CRAWFORD at 53 and 54. 


COTTONS: Ewos had sales at 12 and 
12%. 


Current Payments :— 


Wharves, new issue, $50 payable 
before Dec. 31, and $50 payable before 
June 30, 1948. 


Telephones, third call, $2.50, payable 
before Dec.. 18. 


_ Lane Crawford, interim dividend and 
bonus of together $2 (free of tax), puy- 
able on Dec, 15. 


Dairy Farms, 2 new shares for every 
3 old shares at $15 premium per share, 
payable on or before March 31, 1948. 


China Lights final dividend of $1 (for 
old shares) and $0.30 (for new shares). 


Import of Securities into the United 
Kingdom 


In our issue of November 12, page 
577, reference was made to the new 
regulations which came into force as 
from Oct. 1 with regard to the importa- 
tion of securities into the U.K. Further 
to this information the relative pas- 
sage from the Bank of England instruc- 
tion headed “Import and sao Gee of 
Securities and Coupons” is quote 


“Permission is required for the import 
into the United Kingdom of :— 


(a) All securities (irrespective of 
eurrency of denomination or 
whether cancelled or not) and 
any document certifying their 
destruction, loss or cancellation, 
except Registered Certificates in 
respect of securities on which 
interest or dividends are not vay- 
able by coupon and which are re. 
gistered in a Register in the 
Scheduled Territories which is 
not a Subsidiary Register.” 


HONG KONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 


for the week December 1 to 5: 


Total sales amounted to $1,828,384 against the four previous ‘weeks’ , 


turnover of $3,436,457; $1,265,861; $1,780,957 respectively 
Rates for the Week 
ending Dec. 5th: 
Name of Stock Total Sales 
a . ale Rates on 
ighest Lowes aves) Dec, 8: . 
HK, Bank’)... st © coe N nas, POe0N OTE 21 1,965 
Bank of Blast “Asia sae omen = 117 117 30 117 
Canton Insurante ¥ «2 .. 4. 5. 370 370 200 380 
Union Insarance, &: 2... seen 770 770 77 780 
Wharves ae ti mee 215 215 50 215 
Waterboatsy’ .. coo. <2 ee. 46 46 300 46 
Docks See os Aig CARES es RR 33 32 4,059 33 
Providents Rees Ree Re ice 23 22 4,203 22% 
H.K. Hotels .. : Tae 23% 22% 4,900 23 
H.K. Land Investment eet tare 80 80 493 80 
H.K. Land aie. ake (New) _ 718 78 309 80% 
Beas eys lS agement Weel 291% 29% 1,300 29% 
Eee ers ee) ee art 21% 23 9,900 24 
Electrics me Begin, HOC ie RTO 52% 50 4,480 52% 
ew, ee 48 48 360 49 
China Light, oe crea comic, Cm 20% 20 5,100 20 
ae aa rer 15% 15 2,37 
Telephones (Old) ee ee es 41% 41% 00 ie 
Roped eee ee Le, eT 21 500 21 
Dairy ME arm eee ce Le | eee 83 78 3,900 80 
Lane, Crawforderic® 4 er ee 54 53 1,090 54 
Lo ee 60% 1,182 67 
aK. MNCS goo ae pt ce eee 0.025 0.025 10,000 0.02 
Ewo Cotton MOMs see wk RS 12 12 200 11% 
DhanghaigeDocks s\oheeek...:; Sanur 15% 15% 200 15 
Kwong S. Hong .. ea 205% 205% 20 205% 
4% Government Loan... .. .. .. 108 108 40,000 108 


* * * 


The. total turnover during the month of Bie venien on the Stock - 
change amounted to $8,220,867. - aus oe 


oe 


MAXIMUM PRICES OF HONG KONG SHARES IN 1947 


ae Current 
Demyeciation 
Name of Stock Price.at Maximum Price Compared With. 
Nov. 28 in 1947 Maximum Price 
im per cent. 

Bikes Bank) « ocege. te ee Te . $1,990 $2,135 6.78 
Union Insurance .. .. «a vs «|. 770 810 5 
Canton Insurance ee ts 370 420 12 
Underwritersaee a uemeines ae os eek 6.50 9.75 33.3 
Waterboats .. ee RE er. 47 48.50 3.09 
Wharves (Cum Rts. =) = soar eae 220 265 17 
Docks =e I ae 34 45.75 25.7 
Providents Son 22.50 27.75 18.8 
Hotels Ce ime Se Fee sk 24.50 27.80 11.8 
H.K. Lands’ (Cum Ris.) 2. %.- =. 92 100 8 
Humphreyswetee, wera ee). ae a 31 33.25 6.7 
Tramways B; Fe, eee, tos” BT 24.50 27.50 10.9 
‘Star Ferries . SHA «ee 130 142 8.4 
Electrics (Cum. Rts. Nieto bie © Siena eae 68.80 84 18 
Ghink, Michts (Old) me 2.) ea 20.75 22.75 8.8 

— do — CNew ita a mere er. 15.50 1725 10.14 
Telephones a oe 42.75 62 31 
Cement ae 33.90 38.25 11.87 
Ropes si 21 25.50 17.6 
Dairy Farms .. 85 104 18.27 
Watsons .. See exes. rae 72.50 83.50 13:17 
Lane Crawfor ds Ae ae eee 53. 66 19.7. 
ag Teuton: te Reanina Oe 12.25 13 58 
Shanghai Lands .."-"  - 2) 3: s. 6.10 7.25 15.9 
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SHIPPING REVIEW 


SHIPPING REPORT FOR JANUARY TO NOVEM BER, 1947 


During the past eleven months ,be- 
tween January and November, an 
average of 1,340,478 tons of sea-going 
and river steamers entered from and 
left for abroad every month, The total 
tonnage recorded in the 11 months 
amounted to 14,745,251 tons. The re- 
cord monthly tonnage was October 
when 927 ocean-going and river vessels 
aggregating 1,467,398 tons were. regis- 
tered as entering and leaving the 
Colony. 


When compared with the pre-war 
average current shipping returng are 
about 50 percent lower, but against the 
record month of 1946 (December with 
1,110,000 tons) the monthly average 
for 1947 is 20 percent higher. 


During the first eleven months of the 
year, ocean-going steamers brought 
into and out of the Colony a total of 
2,872,000 tons of commercial cargo 
(deadweight), excluding Government 
and H.M. Forces stores. 


OCEAN & RIVER 


COMMMERCIAL CARGO 


Deadweight of Commercial Cargo 
for January to November, 1947: 


(in thousands of tons) 


Month Discharged Loaded 
January .. .. 190 83 
February 185 55 
March 250 77 
April .. 166 70 
May 227 75 
June 161 65 
July 203 62 
August As 178 62 
Septembey 143 74 
October 195 74 
November 193 84 

Total .. 2,091 781 


The monthly average for 1947 for 
commercial cargo discharged and load- 
ed by sea-going steamers are respec- 
tively: 190,090 and 71,000 tons. 


STEAMERS 


—for the first eleven months of 1947 — 


Total Tonnage Passengers 

Arrivals Depart Arrivals Depart 

January 684,536 645,060 48,826 48,469 
February 511,688 537,219 47,971 34,709 
March 635,177 593,925 44,106 43,811 
April 680,513 673,372 49,468 43,333 
May 680,279 495,278 47,207 47,768 
June 669,982 692,875 43,989 40,144 
July 3: 656,245 648,292 47,743 41,173 
August 55 706,954 727,043 56,296 53,139 
September 731,574 709,911 63,945 64,857 
October 721,699 745,699 59,030 52,727 
November 689,867 708,063 51,185 49,972 
Total 7,368,514 7,376,737 559,766 520,152 


For the first eleven months of 1947:—Total tonnage entered from and 


left for abroad 14,745,251 tons, 
age for 1947:—1,3840,478 tons; 98,174 


Total passengers 1,079,918. 


Monthly aver- 
passengers. 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING REPORT FOR 
NOVEMBER — 


During the month of November a 
total of 925 sea-going and river steam. 
ers aggregating 1,397,930 tons called 
on and left the Colony for abroad, 
which was a.decrease of 69,468 tons 
or 4.7 percent against the last month. 
Of the total, sea-going vessels account. 
ed for 1,203,496 tons and river boats 
for 194,434 tons, the former recording 
a drop of 75,858 tons, or 6 percent 
while the latter increased by 6,390 
tons, or 3.4 percent compared with the 
respective tonnage recorded in October. 


Maintaining the leading position, 
British shipping dominated the river 


traffic in the month under review with 
161,034 tons, or 82.2 percent of the 
total river bottoms, while the remain- 
ing 17.2 percent, or 33,400 tons, were 
accounted for by Chinese boats. 


All the eight British and Chinese 
shipping companies whose steamers 
have been on the regular run between 
here and Canton experienced hectic 
days during the last week of the month, 
when well-organised terroristic gangs 
who are operating from Chinese terri- 
tory dispatched threatening letters to 
every shipping firm demanding large 
sums of “protection” money. The 


Chinese river boat, s.s. Kwei Hoi, was 
mined in the Pearl River delta, six 
miles below Canton, while the vessel 
was en route to the Colony, resulting 
in injury to 18 and death to 19 pas- 
sengers. Following this tragedy, Chin. 
ese river shipping ‘firms decided to 
withdraw all their ships from the 
Canton run until adequate protection 
is to be rendered by the Canton au- 
thorities. Messrs, Butterfield & Swire, 
however, continued their regular ser- 
vices between here and Canton after 
taking precautionary measures to pro- 
tect their two large river ships. 


Notwithstanding the withdrawal of 
eight Chinese steamers from the Can- 
ton run since November 22, the total 
tonnage of. river traffic in November 
showed an increase of 6,390 tons. This 
was due to a greatly intensified traffic 
in the early and middle part of the 


‘month, so that the withdrawal of eight 


ships did not affect the situation. It 
is, however, certain that river shipping 
will considerably drop in December 
should the Chinese shipping firms re- 
fuse to place their ships on the run 
again, 


Of the total sea-going shipping ton- 
nage recorded in November, British 
ships took the leading position with. 
505,041 tons, or 42 percent, followed 
by American steamers with 269,533 
tons, or 22.4 percent; then followed 
the flags of the Dutch with 149,368 
tons, or 12.4 percent, the Chinese with 
188,870 tons, or 6.9 percent, and the 
Norwegian with 76,305 tons, or 6.4 per- 
eent; the remaining 119,379 tons, or 
9.9 percent, were accounted for by 
Danish, French, Greek, Panamanian, 
Philippines and Swedish ships. Euro- 
pean ships, excluding British flag, were 
responsible for 810,494 tons, or 25.8 
percent. 


Ocean.going and river shipping 
figures taken together, British ships 
are in the leading position with 666,075 
tons or 47.6 percent. American vessels 
came second with 269,538 tons or 19.3 
percent, the flags of the Dutch follow- 
ed third with 149,368 tons or 10.7 per- 
cent, the Chinese were fourth with 
117,270 tons or 8.4 percent, the Nor- 
wegians fifth with 76,305 tons or: 5.5 
percent; vessels of other nationalities 
were responsible for the remaining 
119,379 tons, or 8.5 percent. 


Commercial Cargo 


? The 429 sea-going steamers brought 
into and out of the Colony in Novem- 
ber a total of 276,148 tons (deadweight) 
of commercial cargo, excluding Govern- 
ment and H.M. Forces stores, show- 
Ing an increase of 7,171 tons when 
compared with the previous month; 
192,578 tons were discharged here and 
83,570 loaded for abroad. 
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Passengers 


Passengers arriving from, and leav- 
ing the Colony for, abroad aboard the 
925 sea-going and river vessels in 
November numbered 101,157, which re- 
presented a drop of 9 percent or 10,600 
againss October arrivals and depar- 
tures. In November, arrivals by river 
boats were 27,867 and by ocean steam- 
ers 23,518; departures were by river 
evaft 32,732 and sea-going vessels 
17,240, 


Burkey Coal & Oils: Ocean and river 
vessels loaded 10,721 tons of bunker 
coal and 14,949 tongs of bunker oil; 
the former bunkered ‘9,415 tons of coal 
and 15,494 tons of oil and the latter 
1,306 tons of coal and 1,455 tons of 
oil, 


JUNKS & STEAM LAUNCHES 


With 216,797 tons of trading junks 
and launches (under 60 tons) enter- 
ing from and leaving for South China 
river ports and Macao in the month of 
November, the total tonnage recorded 
an increase of 12 percent or 23,620 
tongs over the previous month. They 
brought in and out of the Colony a 
total of 438,590 tons of commercial 
cargo, which was 5.5 percent or 2,272 
tons more than in October. 


The number of passengers arrived in 
the Colony aboard junks and launches 
in November was 2,320 and the de- 
partures were 2,952, totalling altogether 
5,272. This showed an increase of 895 
passenger or 20 percent when compar- 
ed with the previous month, 


In November, a total of 1,302 junks, 
boats, launches and other types of craft 
were granted licences by the Harbour 
Office; these included 42 launches and 
motor boats and 24 motor junks. 


Arrivals & Departures 
of Junks & Launches 


Following are the returns of métor 
and sailing junks and launches under 
60 tons each (in foreign trade) for 
the month of November: 


ARRIVALS 

Tonnage Tonnage 

of Cargo 
Junks 110,197 24,812 
Launches 4,034 80 
Total 114,231 24,892 

DEPARTURES 
Junks 98,311 18,394 
Launches 4,255 304 
Total 102,566 18,698 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


RICE DISTRIBUTION 

BY INTERNATIONAL 

EMERGENCY FOOD 
COUNCIL 


The IEFC has recommended the dis- 
tribution of 1,449,600 tons of rice for 
the first six months of 1948. The rice 
production jn the main producing areas 
of the world was increasing so slowiy 
that exportable supplies from this area 
remained less than one-half than what 
they were before the war. They were 
only equal to one-third of the stated 
requirements of the importing coun- 
tries. 

The allocations and the sources of 
supply for the various countries includ- 
ed: China: 200,000 tong (70,000 tons 
from Burma, 72,000 from Siam, 58,000 
from U.S.); Cuba: 90,000 tons (85,000 
tons from U.S., 5,000 from Brazil) ; 
French Territories; 40,700 tons (24,000 
tons from Brazil, 10,000 from F.I.C., 
6,000 from Equador, 700 from Amstra- 
lia); India: 390,000 tons (340,000 tons 
from Burma, 15,000 from Siam, 23,000 
from Egypt, 12,000 from Brazil): 
Indonesia: 141,000 tons (59,000 tons 


from Siam, 53,000 from Burma, 29,029 
from Equador); British Borneo @ 
Sarawak: 25,000 tons (10,000 tons from 
Burma, 15,000 tons from Siam); British 
Pacific Colonies: 1,200 tons (1,200 tons 
from Australia); British West Indices: 
20,000 tons (12,000 tons from British 
Guiana, 4,000 from Brazil, 4,000 from 
U.S.); Ceylon: 185,000 tons (150,000 
tons from Burma, 29,000 from Egypt, 
0,000 from Brazil) ;' Hongkong: 70,000 


tons (35,000. tons from Siam, 25,000 
from Burma, 10,000 from Egypt) *; 
* The monthly consumption of 


rationed rice in Hongkong amounts to 
an estimated 6,500 metric tons while 
the total monthly consumption of rice 
for the approx, 1% million people here 
is at most 18,000 tons. Local require- 
ments for the maintenance of rice 
rationing would amount to about 40,000 
tongs per half year. From the IEFC 
allocation of 70,000 for the first six 
months of 1948 some 30,000 tons will 
therefore be available for supplying the 
open rice market of the Colony, i.e. 
with about 50% of the open market rice 
demand. In our issues of Oct. 22, p. 
505, and Nov, 5, pp. 551/2, the local 
rice position was reviewed. 


a I a ae a) 


HONG KONG 


SHIPPING RETURNS 


ARRIVALS FOR THE MCNTH OF NOVEMBER, 1947. 


Ocean River 
Steamers Steamers 
FLAG 

British ..... 93 239,738 166 81,053 
American 25 136,732 — — 
Chinese’... «.. 34 39,2384 83 16,697 
Danishie mci 5 19,206 — — 
Dutchs ci st,- « 14 74,777 — — 
French, a... 0% 1 1,653 — — 
Greeks ieee 1 3,445 — — 
Norwegian .. 21 41,329 — — 
Panamanian . 7 10,958 — =— 
Philippine ... 7 138,943 — —— 
Swedish .... 4 11,102 — = 
Total Foreign 119 352,379 83 16,697 


TOTAL CARGO PASSENGERS 


No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage River River Ocean Total 


Steam- Steam- Steam- 


ers ers ers 
259 320,791 7,436 28,380 7,458 30,838 
25) 136,732 snt——hht <n WS 01S Maes 
117 55,931 4,512 4,487 2,603 7,090 
5 19,206 — — 1,804 1,804 
14 74,777" = * 95,980 5,930 
1653 Mee 3 3 
16.445 8 2a, eee 
at" 41,329. ee 2168 2,168 
710/958 oe er Lea Sey 
7 19'94go ee ee 6 6 
£11,102" e+ eee rats 
202 369,076 4,512 4,487 15,860 20,347 


eee 
212 592,117 249 97,750 461. 689,867 11,948 27,867 23,318 51,185 


DEPARTURES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1947. 


AROEME oh tee 
Ocean River 
Steamers Steamers 
FLAG 

Britishe’ «ee: 93 265,303 163 79,981 
American 24 132,801 — — 
Chinese ..... 43 44,636 84 16,703 
Danishw eer 5 20,288 — — 
Dutcher. sh 14 74,591 — — 
Brench rrr. «1 2 540 — — 
Greeks ee. os sas 1 $3,445. — — 
Norwegian .. 17 34,976 — = 
Panamanian . 7 138,525 — — 
Philippine .. 5 10,615 — eS 
Swedish .... 4 10,659 — = 
Total Foreign 122 346,076 84 16,703 


No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage River 


206 362,779 2,567 


TOTAL CARGO PASSENGERS 
River Ocean Total 
Steam- Steam- Steam- 


ers ers ers 
258 345,284 4,154 31,589 4,760 36,349 
24 132,801 = — 2,460 2,460 
127 61,339 2,567 1,143 2,295 3,438 
5 20,288 = ==) 1,340. 91840 
14 74,591 = aa CR LEB yi 
2 540 == = = — 
1 8,445 a — = — 
17 34,976 — — 2,002 2,002 
7 18,525 = = 2 2 
5 10,615 = — 37 37 
4 10,659 


= 7 7 
1,143 12,480 13,623 


Total 


217 611,379 247 96,684 464 708,068 6,721 32,732 17,240 49,972 


ee ee 
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Malaya: 205,000 tons (149,000 tons from 
Burma, 46,000 from Siam, 10,000 from 
Brazil); U.S. Military, Korea @& 
Ryukyu: 20,000 tons (8,000 tons from 
Siam, 8,000 from U.S., 4,000 from 
Egypt). 


The supplies estimated to be available 
from the exporting countries upon which 
the allocations are based are: Burma: 
800,000 tons; F.I.C.: 10,000 tons; Siam: 
250,000 tons; Australia: 2,600 tons; 
Brazil: 75,000 tons; British Guiana: 
12,000 tons; Ecuador: 40,000 tons; 
Egypt: 100,000 tons; U.S.: 160,000 tons. 


The allocations are based on estimates 
of exportable surpluses which should be 
convertible into actual exports without 
very much difficulty by the exporting 
countries concerned, The allocations 
which were made for the first six 
months of 1947 were based on high 
estimates which were not subsequently 
attained. For this reason it is unwise 
to compare the new allocations with 
those for January to June, 1947. Only 
comparison with the amount of rice 
actually received by each country 
during the first six months of this year 
will give a true picture. 


Each period of rice allocation by the 
IEFC has, unfortunately, in the past 
been marred by the failure of one or 
More sources of supply (for example, 
Egypt duting the tirst six months of 
this year and Brazil during the last 
six months). These failures have been 
quite unpredictable at the time when 
the allocations were made, and it would 
be foolish to rely on the first six months 
of next year being free from such set- 
backs. However, there is a much better 
chance that recipients will in fact get 
the tonnages which have been allocated 
to them in January-June, 1948. 


In 1947, when the allocations for the 
first six months were made, consider- 
ably more than half of the total quan- 
tity available for the whole year was 
allocated, and all countries importing 
Tice were warned to conserve supplies 
so as to build up a stock to off-set the 
smaller quantities expected in the second 
half of the year. This time the IEFC 
has allocated a total much closer to half 
the year’s. total for 1948, but it will 
still be necessary for importing coun- 
tries to create a reserve this year. It 
is normal for Burma and Siam to export 
more Tice in the first half of the year 
than in the second. 


With the announcement of these new 
allocations it cannot yet be said that 
the period of rice shortage is over. 


MALAYAN RICE SHORTAGE 


It is not yet possible to raise the 
Malayan rice ration from its present 
level of 4% oz. a day. The supply 
position deteriorated considerably during 
the past few weeks for various reasons. 
The main reason was that the export- 
able surplus of principal rice.growing 
countries in SEA had not improved. 
The situation in Malaya could not. be 


compared with India and Japan owing 
to many differences in administration. 
The British Minister in Manila signed 
a contract for 20,000 metric tons of 
Philippines rice. The rice will be 
brought to Malaya in three ships next 
month. Of this, 9,000 tons will be 
unloaded at Singapore; 7,500 tons at 
Penang; and 3,500 tons at Port Swet- 
tenham. The Manila rice will insure 
against possible fall in supplies from 
Siam and Burma until the new season's 
rice begins to arrive in January. 


Malaya Union Agriculture Dept. 
report for October estimates the total 
rice acreage for 1947-48 season at 
897,981 as against 813,538 for 1946.47. 
The yield for 1947-48 season is estimated 
at 307,18 tons, showing an increase of 
50,054 tons over 1946-47. The increase 
in the yield is the result of improve. 
ments carried out with Govt. funds on 
nearly 150,000 acres of new lands. 


SIAM RICE EXPORTS 

Exports from April’ to June this year 
were 134,035 tons and from July to Sept. 
83,488 tons. The official amount of rice 
shipped during the time the Tripartite 
agreement operated, between May 1, 
1946, and August 31, 1947, was 599,596 
tons, 


The Siamese Govt, Rice Bureau has 
announced that Siam will be able to 
fulfil her obligations for the rest of the 
year; Siam could find the needed 80,000 
tons to complete the 400,000 tons as 
contracted for 1947. 


BRITISH RADIO RECEIVERS AT £5 
FOR FAR EASTERN COUN- 
TRIES 

Developments are taking place today in 
the radio industry in Britain which will 
make radios available to millions of peo- 
ple throughout Far Eastern countries who 
could not hope to buy receivers at prices 
which have ruled up to the present. Several 
leading manufacturers have produced de- 
signs and are building models which com- 
pare favourably in performance with 
standard types but which are expected to 
sell to buyers from the Far East at between 
£4 and £5 sterling F.O.B, from British 
ports. Most of the models are of orthodox 
pattern but have been simplified in con- 
struc.ion to reduce manufacturing costs. 

They will incorporate all the essential 

features of more expensive sets, but will 

at the same time be robust enough vo 
withstand difficult climatic conditions. 


Great impetus to the drive to perfect 
cheaper radios which will give good listen- 
ing has been provided by the invention oi 
a process for making an entirely new type 
of receiver, The new process is capable of 
mass production of sets by electronically 
controlled. machinery, 


Prototypes of the electronically produced 
sets, which are cspecially suitable for 
tropical countries, have already been sent 
to the Far East and are undergoing 
rigorous testing there. The prototypes are 
designed for use on a single wave length 
anywhere between 200 and 500 metres. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF INDOCHINA 


FOR OCTOBER AND THE FIRST 
TEN MONTHS OF 1947 


The import trade of Indochina in 
October, as registered by the Customs 
of Cochinchina, Cambodia and. Laos, 
amounted to a value of I.C.$79,753,000 
which was slightly higher than in 
September (1.C.$75,293,000). The 
tonnage of imports in October amounted 
to 17,614 against 14,000 in September. 


The heavy importation, of cotton yarn 
(242’ tons, against 44, 71 and 31 in the 


for the conspicuous unbalance of trade 
in October. There were other increases 
in imports viz. milk products, liquors 
and spirits, paper and motor vehicles 
(158 cars and trucks against 90 in 
Sept.). Reduced import articles during 
October compared with September 
were:—potatoes, ordinary wines, petrol 
and its derivatives, metals and cotton 
-fabrics, as well as machines and tools 


three: preceding months respectively), ($4,254,000 against almost 8 million in 
valued at $4,174,000, was responsible Sept.). 
REVISION OF DUTY ON TOILET 


PREPARATIONS AND 
PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 


As from the 3rd of December, 1947, the 
law governing duty payable on Toilet Pre- 
parations and Proprietary Medicines has 
been revised. This revision has in the main 
changed the method of assessment of duty. 
Hi:herto the duty has been levied on re- 
tail prices, a procedure which in practise, 
has becn found unsatisfactory. Although 
such duty was assessed on retail prices, it 
was payable by the importer (who was nor 
necessarily the retailer) and who had only 
a vague idea of the appropriate retail price. 
This method has led to rigidity in retail 
prices because retailers were unwilling to 
sell at a retail price lower than the re- 
tail price upon which the duty was levied. 
Furthermore, the method of assessing duty 
en retailed prices entailed the computation 
of duty on c.i.f, costs, plus wholesalers 
profits. But insurance and freight differ ac- 
cording to the distance of the carriage of 
goods from the place of manufacture and 
also there is the factor that goods breught 
by air pay a higher freight rate than 
similar cargo brought by sea. 

It has been provided therefore by resolu- 
tion of the Legislative Council made on the 
3rd December, 1947, under Sections 3 and 
4 of the Dutiable Commodities Ordinance, 
1931, that in future duty on Toilet Pre- 

parations and Proprietary Medicines will 
be assessed at the rate of 25% f.o.b. price 
in respect of imported commodities and 
25% on ex factory price in respect of such 
commodities as are locally manufactured. 


LOCAL PRODUCE MARKETS 


Prices remained steady for vegetable 
oils but there is anticipation of firmer 
quotations especially for tung and 
edible oils. Prices per picul in HK$ 
last week:—cassia oil 1,050; tung oil 
153; sesame seed oil 290; peanut oil 
170; rape seed as well as tea seed oil 
150; cocoanut oil 117. 

Wolfram ore 65% $380, Antimony 
156, Tin (Yunnan) 430 per picul., 

Chinese bristles from Tientsin were 
in good demand in New York which 
eavsed firmer prices; Chungking and 
Hankow bristles, on account of: plentiful 
supplies abroad, were neglected. 


The new method of assessment will 
simplify procedure in the interesis of im- 
porters and in’ collection of the duty. There 
will not be any increase in the cost of such 
commodities to the consumer as a result 
of the adoption of the new method de- 
scribed. 

(The previous duty paying system and 
rates of duty were published in our issue 
of Oct. 15, page 482). 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKETS 
Antimony, American 99% 
percent grade in bulk of 
carload lots, F.O.B. 
cent or higher) 
Tin, grade A (99.8 per- 
Texas : 
percent grade in bulk of 
carload lots, F.0O.B. 
Tungsten powdered (dol- 
lars per lb. 98 to 99%) 
Wolframite, Chinese (dol- 
larg per short ton unit, 
ore containing tungsten 
trioxide duty paid 
F.0.B. New York .. 
Aniseed Oil, per lb. F.0.B. 
New York .......... 
Cassia Oil, per lb. F.O.B. 
New York 
Tung Oil, in tank cars, 
per lb. F.O.B. New 
Work ars ctl -eere sree 
Sandalwood, in drums, 
depending on_ sellers : 
quantity & quality .. 13.75 nominal 


0.80 


0.33 


3.05 


0.29/31 


0.90/1.15 
2.80/4.00 


0.27 nominal 


Agar Agar, per Ib...... 3.95/4.65 
Berylium (10 to 12 per- 

bent) per ton ..-...-- 14.00/16.00 
Molybdenum, (90  per-~ 

cent) per ton ...... 0.45 
Bristles, F.0.B. New 

York, per lb. as fol- 

lows :— 
Hankow, Regular Assort- 

Ments reeks csi wen 2.80 
Chungking, Regular As- 

sortments ...--- 8 oe 1.90 
Tientsin, reular 55’s ... 6.25/30 
Tientsin, short 53’s ‘ 4,10 
Shanghai, Regular As-~- 

sortments ..--+++--+-: 1.80 
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France maintains her leading role 
as supplier with 44 million piastres or 
55% of the total. The U.S. follow 
with 25 million or 32% of the total, 
then comes the French Empire (largely 
Reunion) with 1.9 million and the 
Netherlands East Indies with 1.2 mil- 
lion. 


~Recorded export into Cochinchina, 
Cambodia and Laos in October 1947 
amounted to 7,023 ttns (7,508 tons in 
Sept., 10,504 tons in Atugust), valued 
$16,216,000 against 15,801,000 in the 
preceding month. .Fish products were 
much reduced (35 tons in Oct. against 
383 tons in Sept.), and so was fish oil 
(20 tons against 236 tons in Sept.). 
Rubber was exported to a value of 
$3,444,000 or 1,343 tons against in 
Sept. 1,932 tons valued $6,286,000. Rice 
exports were slightly higher than in 
Sept. but the value decreased on account 
of inferior grade shipments and large 
inclusion of rice flour. Pepper exports 
were conspicuous with 298 tons valued 
5,194,000 million (against in the two 
preceding months respectively 638,000 
and 140,000 piastres). Maize exports 
totalled in Oct. 297 tons, kapok 256 
tons, and tin 18 tons. 


The principal clients of Indochina in 
October were:—France who bought 
commodities valued 11.4 million or 70% 
of the total, followed by Singapore 
with 3.3 million or 20% of the total 
exports, 


The deficit of the balance of trade 
in October was somewhat higher than 
in September; it amounted to 63,537,000 
piastres. For the first ten months of 
1947 the unfavourahle trade balance of 
A agine amounts now to I.C.$393,540, 


Official exchange rates of the piastre 
or I.C.$ are:—(in I.C.$ per foreign 
currency unit) London 28.40; New York 
7.05; Hongkong 1.79; Singapore 3.35; 
Caleutta 2.14; Manila 3.51; Bangkok 
0.72; Batavia 2.68. French francs 17 
equal one I.C, dollar. 


In our issue of November 19, pp. 
611/2, the trade statistics for June to 
September 1947 will be found as well 
the prewar monthly average and the 
1946 monthly average for imports and 
exports of Indochina. 


EXPORTS FROM INDOCHINA 
(Values in I.C.$1,000; tonnage in 


1,000 tons). 
January to 
October October 
Total Tonnage ..... 7,0 140,1 
Dotal) Valuew ene 16,2 285,3 


Tonnage of Principal Countries’ Exports 


France. sacra. 2,8 35,1 
French Empire ..... — 17.6 
URSA or oo Aortoe ob — 10,9 
Hongkong 9962. .0<.. 0,1 11,9 
Sings por ements 3,6 84,2 
China os aideieteaiaoe _ 6,9 
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Value of Principal Countries’ Exports 


France ss. iee. ee see 11.401 129.402 
French Empire .-.- _— 18.940 
UncS 3 Anieesee eet — 35.277 
Hongkong ....--+- 347 18.011 
Singapore ...:..-- 3:273 46.111 
China) fake eerie —_ 4.724 
Principal Export. Commodities Tonnage 
Fish, dry, salt ...... 35 1.405 
Pish- Of] seme ness H 20 2.005 
Maizer™ acwspocetess <a 297 oo 
Rice, cargo ....--+- — : 
a ioe sade 99 39.463 
» broken .....-- 959 16.067 
See OUT Wines stares = 1.915 18.578 
Pepper ..-----+--- 298 1.309 
NB eis ors 8 psscat heer — ; a 
Colophane......-- — 0 
Rubber is sates: 1.343 39.430 
Kapok: sc cesar 256 1.187 
UM iy Lea epee omen a6 an 18 135 
Valus 
Maize 9.0... nees 362 3.982 
5 54 MASI eae ee eee 2.564 76.475 
Pepuen  y- const eee 5.194 22.940 
| heen Gh imme nec aeitn tec 3 3.444 133.132 
Gelophane co. sae — 3.903 


IMPORTS INTO INDOCHINA 


(Values in 1.C.$1,000; tonnage in 


1,000 tons) 
January to 
October October 
Total Tonnage ..... 17,6 156,6 
“Total® Value =.c2.0.): 79,8 678,8 


Tonnage of Principal Countries’ Imports 


Frances seston aie 6,0 50,2 
French Empire .... 0,4 8,5 
UE SEF AL ne i ipers ae 4,5 26,0 
ioe Berens ee eich ve ns 
ongkong ......--. ; i 
"ET. Sersnacarate of otarers 4,1 35,4 


( 
Value of Principal Countries’ Imports 


France 206... 44.073. 416.779 
French Empire 1,867 18.768 
URS A ei re an wists Oe 25.340 126,154 
Tndiav ea es — 18.891 
Hongkong .........- 369 12.698 
Ne aS ee eee: 1.238 10.703 


Principal Import Commodities Tonnage 


Milk products ...... 269 2.355 
Wheat flour ........ 8 6.829: 
Potatoesa > & .-@eluctas 162 4.355 
Sugar 2 c...t.c peek —_ 5.544 
Tobacco, cigarettes .. 392 2.182 
Vegetables ........ 164 2.444 
WINES. ola ttat tens pare 572 6.028 
Liquors, brandy .... 88 1.670 
Petrol is Gr. hate easices 4.185 37.995 
Metals “aadinon 520 5,849 
BY (SETH its. stereos 3 SAN ar eh 242 686 
Jatewbags Sresceae at 1 6.697 
Cotton piece goods 924 6.554 
Paper, paperware ... 433 3.450 
Machines, tools ..... 526 5.716 
Metalware ........ 830 8.846 
Motor cars (numbers) 158 1.887 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA FOR THE FIRST 
NINE MONTHS OF 1947 


The foreign trade of China, as far as recorded by the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs, for the first nine months of 1947 resulted in total imports 


valued U.S. dollars 408 million, total exports 


valued U.S. dollars 167.6 


million, and an unfavourable balance of trade of almost U.S.$ 241 million. 


Imports and Exports 


of China for January to September 1947 


— in U.S. dollars — 
. Month Imports Exports Deficit 
(in millions) 

January 44,696,462 14,384,471 30.3 
February 43,008,890 16,237,200 24.8 
March 35,251,198 11,884,420 23.5 
April 42,662,188 17,289,276 25.3 
May 42,738,502 34,028,288 8.7 
June 43,645,828 21,862,054 21.7 
July 59,152,667 19,423,693 39.7 
August 55,829,261 25,702,548 30.1 
September 41,016,969 6,838,391 34.2 

Total - 408,001,965 167,650,341 240.3 


F oreign Exchange Rates. In China 


The Chinese Customs value imports 
and exports at official rates as follow: 
—in January 1947 one million Chinese 
dollars valued officially U.S.$ 296.74; 
in Dcbruary one million Chinese dollars 
vaiued U.S.$ 198.3; in March until July 
one million Chinese dollars valued 
U.S.$ 81.97, 


Als from August 18, 1947 the new 
valuation is as follows:—Official open 
market exchange rates (established by 
the Foreign ‘Exchange Eqntalisation 
Fund ‘Committee of China) are applied 
for valuation purposes except in the 
case of imports of raw cotton, wheat, 
wheat flour, coal and coke, for which 
official rates of the Central Bank of 
China are still applicable. The official 
rates continue to be:—(per C.N.$ 1,000) 
mm: eg oF ve gl U.S. dollars; 
ndian rupee 0.27248; Hongkong dollar 
0.32578; Straits’ dollar 0.17316: Swiss 
franc 0.17849. The official open 
ae exchange rates for Customs 
Valuation purposes were: for August 
1947. (per C.N.$ 1,000)—U.S:$ 0.02555 
and for September U.S.$ 0.02385. 


TEC LE LYELL NG EIS NAAT OE SIGS) 


Value 3 

Milk Products ...... 1.091 9.698 
Wheat flour ....... 14 7368 
Potatoes: csc ee 181 4.743 
Sugarl Caislt. seen — 8,069 
Tobacco. cigarettes . 2.614 12.329 
Vegetables ........ 1.298 10.516 
Wines). «220 ee 2.912 40.743 
Liquors, brandy 1.490 24,082 
Petrolia serie reac 1.890 12.755 
Metals: =... i. see. 674 8.997 
VYarnu-ntt 46. bexee 4.174 15.916 
Jute bags «saci sae 1 16.273 
Cotton piece goods . 24,121 179.148 
Paper, paperware 2.014 19.840 
Machines, tools 4.254 36.732 
Metalware ........ 2.925 33.642 
Motorcars (numbers) 2.304 20.605 


(The open market rates in Septem- 
ber for other currencies were (per 
C.N.$ 1,000) :—1.15/16 pence; Rupee 
0.10714; Hongkong dollar 0.12861; 
Straits dollar 0.06867; Swiss franc 
0.09466. The open market rate values 
sterling only around U.S.$ 3 i.e. more 
or less in accordance with black and 


unofficial exchange markets jin the 
world). 
(The Chinese Maritime Customs 


trade valuation rates during 1946 and 
1947 show the following figures, indica- 
tive of the very large devaluation of 
the Chinese money:—per one million 
Chinese dollars:—January 1946 U.S.$ 
684.77; February U.S.$ 503.71; March 
U.S.$ 490.62; April U.S.$ 495.17; May 
488.24; June 487.8; July 489.05; August 


408.35; September to December 1946 
US.$ 296.74; January 1947 U.S.$ 
296.74; February U.S.$ 198.8; March 


until September 1947 U.S.$ 81.97. 
However,’ the current open exchange 
market rate amounts to U.S.$ 13.60 
while the unofficial or black market 
rate in Shanghai recently reached 
U.S.$ 6.60 per one million Chinese 
dollars). 


Difficulties of Valuations 


While until August 18, 1947 trade 
valuations in China in terms of for- 
eign exchange were relatively easy the 
new method complicates somewhat the 
calculations. Trade statistics of China 
in terms of Chinese money mean prac- 
tically nothing: a Chinese dollar in 
Janvary and Chinese dollars in the 
months of February, March, August 
and September had different values 
and it is therefore useless and mis- 
leading to quote Chinese dollar values 
for the foreign trade of China. Only 
by conversion into U.S. dollars can a 
true picture of China’s officially re- 
corded trade be obtained. 


1947 


The valuation difficulties for August: 


were: (1) As from the middle of the 
month (exactly as from the 18th) a 
new valuation rate was introduced, and 
since it is impossible to separate trade 
figures according to actual imports 
and exports during August, we have 
caleulated exactly half of the August 
imports and exports at the official rate 
(U.S.$ 0.08197) and the other half at 
the open market rate (U.S.$ 0.02555). 

(2) Als raw cotton, rice, wheat flour, 
coal and coke are imported against 
official exchange allotment and, accord- 
ingly, Customs valuations for these 
commodities are made at the official 
rate (U.S.$ 0.08197), it was necessary 
to segregate these commodities from 
the rest of imports. In August these 
preferentially treated imports valued 
(in millions of C©.N.$): raw cotton 
146,321; rice and paddy 40,799; wheat 
flour 2,666; coal 609; coke 139; mak- 
ing a total of C.N.$ 190,534 million 
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at the open market rate) valued U.S.$ 
40,211,189 (ie. pre-August 18th im- 
ports valued U.S.$ 30,655,796, and post- 
August 18th imports valued U.S.$ 
9,555,898). ye 

(3) Valuations for September trade 
were made at the open market rate 
except for the imports of raw cotton 
(in millions of C.N.$) amounting to 
234,025; rice 23,763; wheat flour 5,638; 
coal 476 (no coke); making a total 
of C.N.$ 263,902 million or U.S.$ 
21,632,047. Other imports valued in 
September U.S.$ +19,384,922, 


Unfavourable Balance of Trade 


From the nine month record of trad 
ing in 1947 it appears that China’s 
imports, as far as officially recorded, 
could not be reduced below an average 
level of U.S.$ 45 million per month. 
On the other hand, China’s exports 
could not be improved in spite of vari- 
ous official and private promotion 
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are based on c.if. China port and ex- 
port values on f.o.b, China port). 

The nine months trade deficit amount- 
ed to over U.S.$ 240 million. The 
monthly average deficit was in excess 
of U.S.$ 26 million. The considerable 
extent of unrecorded imports and 
exports of China may have further 
increased the unfavourable balance of 
trade; in view of the nationwide and 
traditionally highly sponsored and pro- 
tected unrecorded trading no exact és- 
timates are available as regards the 
additional trade deficit resulting from 
smuggling. 


Tables of Statistics 


From the two tables “Exports from 
China” and “Imports into China” the 
monthly values in millions of ‘Chinese 
dollars of all groups of merchandise 
will be seen. To arrive at an estima- 
tion of the movement of commodities 
during any single month the above 


or U.S.$ 15,618,072. efforts and plans; the average level of quoted Customs valuation exchange 
Other imports (which were caleulat- exports from China in 1947 was only rates have to be applied. (Thus: ex- 
ed 50% each at the official and U.S.$ 18% million. (Import values ports from China:—oils, tallow and 
CHINA’S SHIPPING RETURNS 
VESSELS ENTERED FROM AND CLEARED FOR ABROAD 
(1) By Ports 
September, 1947 January-September, 1947 
Ports Total Entered Cleared Total Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
Newchwang — — = = — — 1 260 1 260 _— . ~ 
Chinwangtao 18 49,714 10 29,097 8 20,617 136 432 ,381 73 222,518 63 209,863 
Tientsin ....... 10 34,228 2 8,940 8 25,283 94 297,745 43 144,953 51 152,792 
Tsingtao ....... 5 4,298 2 1,206 3 3,084 61 187,028 29 82,198 32 104,830 
Shanghai ...... 234 929,644 120 455,480 114 474,164 1,987 7,785,874 1,024 3,929,010 963 3,856,864 
Foochow ....... 10 23,632 5 11,816 5 11,816 70 124,687 31 ‘57,716 39 66,971 
‘Amoy kc, Boe 37 81,307 19 41,250 18 40,057 273 685,074 144 357,268 129 327,806 
Taineh: ontea fe 20 56,855 11 31,848 9 25,007 123 317,819 56 151,054 67 166,765 
PAWNS © oocyatiese.a.s 10 24,916 4 9,151 6 15,765 15 271 438 86 127,801 39 143,637 
Swatow 0. .<...% 74 102,615 41 52,786 33 49,829 943 870,444 518 433,468 425 436,976 
Canton ise tess 974 249,317 503 123,198 471 126,119 6,249 1,249,119 3,174 623,244 3,075 625,875 
Kowloon ....... 2,592 212,641 1,251 129,317 1,841 83,324 19,336 1,296 ,823 9,797 684,411 9,589 612,412 
MAPA saya ee ey, 83,209 928 40,833 849 2 42'376 . 12;1157 7 ot, Le gosh as we aren 
MNIN GS” psi e wk —_— —- _— — = = 165 53, ‘ H 
dees eaves sie 51 57,717 26 29,016 25 28,701 803 376,517 402 190,584 401 185,933 
CNS < 2 OO oe Sa ie ei ed eee 
PROta leer «vine 5,812 1,910,080 2,922 963,938 2,890 946,142 42,481 14,445,857 21,609 7,284,251 20,822 7,161,606 
VESSELS ENTERED FROM ANI? CLEARED FOR ABROAD 
(2) BY FLAGS 
September, 1947 January-September, 1947 
Flags Total Entered Cleared Total Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
American ...... 134 471,633 67 226,425 67 245,208 1,206 4,112,170 622 2,093,029 584 2,019,141 
British ........ 286 415,181 144 205,832 142 209,349 1,985 38,492,921 968 1,740,377 967 1,752,544 
‘Chinese 
. 8,307 394,754 1,666 225,168 1,641 169,586 23,614 2,187,185 12,023 1,148,389 11,591 1,038,796 
ies rds .. 1,924 146,296 966 71,302 958 74,994 14,489 1,080,016 7,390 546,837 7,049 aa 
Danishy age ete. « 22 96,274 11 48,137 11 48,137 111 455 ,011 53 212,259 58 242,752 
PENH iss cscs» — — = _— = = 4 - bee : ite 7 pees 
ee — —s Liam: Sas ee ’ ? ‘ 
Balian oS 19 en) 24 10 02 i $686 cueieas 75 819.287 
x nee 5 9 16,224 10 18,102 151 483,686 7 : 5 319, 
te aan rer | ee qa Borecs 40047188 9 50450 149 715,977 75 363,821 74 52,196 
‘Norwegian hee 73 150,849 85 73,053 88 77,796 413 828 537 201 408,598 212 says 
Panamanian 6 36,844 3 18,422 8 18,422 89 397,711 44 196,651 45 Saeiees 
Philippine 8 18,694 4 9,347 4 9,347 102 210 ,816 48 104,117 54 pres 
Portuguese ..... eal ce Oe ne a. 76 25,818 38 12,909 38 12,009 
Swedish ieee 9 26,874 5 14,650 4 12,224 - ae ase - 70 4 eos 
ot. 13,978 1 6,989 1 6,989 ; , , 
ieee ad SER. 3 B78 1 1,246 2 5,538 35 —- 91,093 16 37,619 19 53,474 
Total? esat.s 3 5,812 1,910,080 2,922 963,938 2,890 946,142 42,431 14,445,857 21,609 7,284,251 20,822 7,161,606 


ee 
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x 


wax for January and September res- nage of vessels entered from and clear. Australia 1.88 
pectively amount to C.N.$ 11,854 and ed for abroad, both by Chinese ports Belgium 2.28 
78,741 million but at the official con- and Chinese and foreign flags, for Brazil 2.00 
version rates these amounts correspond September and for the period January British North 
to U.S.$ 3,517,556 and U.S.$ 2,011,832 to September will be found. Borneo 0.07 
resp ectively) , Burma 2.00 
Canada 3.82 
From the table “Trade by Cown- Denmark 0.03 
tries” the relative trading position of TRADE BY COUNTRIES—IMPORTS Egypt (incl. 
China’s trading partners will be found FROM AND EXPORTS TO Anglo-Egyp- k, 
expressed in per centum of the total FOREIGN COUNTRIES: VALUE tian Sudan) 0.35 
amount of trade as carried on during OF MERCHANDISE: BY PER-_ Finland 0.17 
the first 9 months of this year and CENTAGE OF THE TOTAU France 0.55 
last year. VALUES: French Indo. 
China 0.53 
From the table “Chinese Ports” the For the first nine months of 1946 and Germany 0.03 
inward and outward movement of com. 1947, ; Great Britain 8.42 
modities, expressed in per centum of Imports Exports Hongkong 2.14 
the total 9 month trade of 1946 and _ 1947 1946 1947 1946 India 457 
1947, will be found. Aden, Perim, { Iran (Persia) 3.53 

2 ete, 0.84 0.28 045 0.02 Italy 0.74 

From the two tables “China’s Ship- Arabia. 1.00 0.42 0.03 — Japan 1.79 
ping Returns” the number and ton- Argentina 0.22 0.146 O11 0.01 Macao 0.38 
Se ee ee. See ee ee ee ee ee 

IMPORTS INTO CHINA BY VALUE & GROUPS OF MERCHANDISE 
For the first nine months of 1947—in millions of Chinese dollars 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August 

Cotton Piece Goods, Grey 90 204 86 93 603 222 139 

Cotton Piece Goods, White or 

JB nits | peceeehe Omlocrchc Oe Ceres 253 _ 1223 1,207 992 1,105 1, 482 1,269 709 
Cotton Piece Goods, Printed 19 239 141 24 2 vi 598 82 
Cotton Piece Goods, Miscel.- 

TSHOOU Sea toe Rts ce ah, 16 223 33 173 96 95 69 68 
Cotton, Raw; Cotton Yarn, and 

‘Cotton pthread seme. ..6e- -- 7,867 14,777 25,828 54,601 32,685 38,221 199,200 147,432 
Cotton Manufactures, Sundry 422 1,055 658 834 663 487 295 248 
Flax, Ramie, Hemp, Jute, and 

Manufactures thereof ....... 1,639 1,468 6,660 3,888 11,757 5,173 {20,634 33,898 
Wool and Manufactures thereof 11,172 28,694 34,792 45,581 33,845 24,239 18,102 29,756 
Silk (ineluding Artificial Silk) 

and Manufactures thereof) il 368 2,149 1,607 7,069 875 1,568 2,471 
Metals and Ores ............. 13,464 12,888 41,031 38,861 43,467 35,980 56,328 51,761 
Machinery and Tools ......... 6,026 8,705 41,837 51,897 28,667 35,264 45,546 52,610 
Vehicles and Vessels ibekeie. 2 4,421 8140 17,559 24,062 20,843 27,276 25,064 16,876 
Miscellaneous Metal Manufac- 

PUP OS a ag Bie ths x oumtee. ee etaeete ds 6,513 41,977 22,759 19,462 24,700 22,115 20,750 25,494 
Fishery and Sea Products .. 1,569 3,702 3,356 3,235 3,692 1,909 1,845 3,151 
Anima] Products, Canned Goods, 

and, Groceries: io. ec bette < ensev 3,079 3,380 8,161 6,958 12,959 3,765 4,856 2,683 
Cereals: and. -Plouris. averse an a6 5,471 9,467 28,015 38,452 59,902 62,795 36,787 45,649 
Fruits, Seeds, and Vegetables 705 790 940 202 74 26 155 222 
Medicinal Substances and Spices 488 931 867 752 541 15228 “C'2, 7489 S172 
aT AR a rnc taiete ic weeds Seo os 438 3,521 2,694 3,334 5,426 S667 Wew6382) “15278 
Wines, Beer, Spirits, Tiable 

Waters, ete... 2 sor. = 83 144 199 154 455 187 99 1,408 
RODACOO A cierss 62s OR Es 6 vs 12,846 11,436 17,730 16,528 9,916 25,536 13,875 53,443 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 8,882 13.619 23,822 20,360 22,109 25,822 39,972 101,785 
Dyes, Pigments, Paints, and 

Marnishes! ... 29 aes hen. 7,296 12,814 25,099 22,040 27,565- 27,705 29,165 97,716 
Candles, Soap, Oils, Fats, Waxes, 

Gums, and Resins .......... 22,632 ,29.300 30,636 80,856 71,025 99,258 111,699 88,332 
Books, Maps, Paper, and Wood c 

Pip eae 2.5 ace Ase os 13,525 16,145 27,518 382,426 32,022 26,330 29,892 59,173 
Hides, Leather, and other 

Animal Substances ......... L575) 25308 3.79% 5,548. T4877 SSi702 eeta,294 erdeap 
eRimber Seer eee SRR. hee. os. 5,480 4.065 8,445 11,133 28,999 14,054 8,268 28,950 
Wood, Bamboos, Rattans, Coir, 

Straw, and Manufactures 

thereot Mee... PRRs CLL 869 1,538 2,099 1,774 1,613 2,008 4,683 4,268 
Coal, Fuel, Pitch, and Tar 5,437 2,105 5,310 3,041 2,044 5382 "12,237 2,770 
China ware, Enamelledware, 

Glass; fete. .... Rt SS ees. 700 1,070 4,908 2,017 3,492 2,758 3,385 3,785 
Stone, Earth and Manufactures 
fe Chere cht. Sh 294 666 1,924 393 948 1.202 1,179 1,228 
NO LUTIA LV Patent Miela:« SOR. oh Soe Able 5. 7,326 9,922 20,274 30,172 33,961 39,143 34,205 71,356 


150,625 216,888 


430,050 520,461 


December 10 


1.02 
0.44 
6.87 


0.09 
0.10 
1.58 
0.01 


0.44 
0.27 
0.14 


0.44 
0.15 
2.89 
4.62 
10.11 
0.87 
0.15 
0.31 
0.15 


64 


234,350 
754 


26,726 
35,068 


530 
55,508 
119,592 
25,213 


36,967 
3,261 


2,020 
30,209 
160 
3,706 
1,002 

8 
68,904 
53,031 
35,001 
184,204 


51,672 


4,104 


1,967 
39,731 


eco 
Hon 
We Oo 
ooo 


754,467 
5,419 


111,346 
261,252 


16,651 
349,292 
389,848 
169,458 


190,741 
25,724 


47,865 
316,752 
3,128 
19,436 
21,998 
—15 
230,219 
309,405 
284,405 
737,947 
288,708 
33,253 
159,917 
21.014 
25,892 
26,173 


9,806 
286,094 


5 
521,392 521,461 721,638 938,519 1,076,687 5,108,716 
ei ee, 


= hia 
roots | 
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Malta 0.01 = — — 
Mexico 0.05 3.85 0.03 -- 
Netherlands 0.89 0.04 1.84 0.20 
Netherlands 

East Indies 0.18 0.23 0.01 0.05 
Norway 0.938 0.86 0.12 0.10 
Paraguay — 0.97 — = 
Peru 0.28 0.15 — — 
Philippine Re- 

publie OL 80.54) S150 teat 
Siam 114 046 0.53 0.60 
South Africa 0.11 — 018 0.26 
British Malaya 3.81 147 2.10 1.93 
Sweden 0.52. .1.00 1.20 0.88 
Switzerland LAT oe 69. O32. O85 
Wea SANs 52.41 56.80 17.04 44.95 
U.S.S.R. 0.59 027 1.80 6.08 
Other Coun- 

tries O65 O16 1.57% 0.21. 


Total 100.00 109.00 100.00 100.00 


HANDLING OF IMPORTS & EX- 
PORTS BY VALUE OF MER- 
CHANDISE 
For the first nine months of 1946 


and 1947;—In percentage of the total 
values, 


Ports Imports Exports 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Chinwangtao 2.00 0.384 4.62 0.27 
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CHINESE PORTS 

Foochow 0.05 0.08 0.22 0.20 
Amoy 0.27 0.16 0.49 0.49 
Taipeh 0.36 — 1.89 _— 
Tainan 0.08 0.01 1.22 0.64 
Swatow 2.00 1.04 198 2.68 
Canton 4.81 2.94 12.23 8.18 
Kowloon VINGO © 1:57 “28425 1-48 
Lappa 0.89 0.16 0.57 0.70 
Kongmoon 0.11 0.20 0.34 0.64 
Wuchow — — 2.01 0.62 
Nanning 0.09 O11 009 0.21 
Luichow 0.18 0.28 0.71 0.49 
Tientsin 4.11 2.08 10.47 10.55 Kunming 001-1542 90:38 10:17 
Tsnngtao 2.12 1.68 1.87 &1.438 Tengchung 0:27 O18 0:37 250.22 
Chungking 0.01 0.08 0.01 0.10 #£Sinkiang 0.05 0.08 0.06 0.01 
Hankow — 012 — 0.02 : 

Nanking 0.06 Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.90 


Shanghai 71.04 87.61 37.55 70.95 


EXPORTS FROM CHINA BY VALUE & GROUPS OF MERCHANDISE 


For the first nine months of 1947—in millions of Chinese dollars 


Animals and Amimal Prodycts 
(not including Hides, Leather 
and Skins (Furs), and Fishery 
and Sea Products) .-. os... .< 

Hides, Leather and Skins (Furs) 

Fishery and Sea Products ..... 

Beans and Peas Oe OO Te 

Cereals and Cereal Products 

Dyestuffs, Vegetable .......... 

Fruits, Fresh, Dried, and Pre- 
SOP VOC ge eee ores eo neseituata ese, of 

Medicinal Substances and Spides 
(not including Chemicals) 

Oils, Tallow, and Wax ....... 

CCUSM Mt actcenter tment: cccne. aisha 


EFS S. allah ancients Ga an eee es 


FRATLAT ec acc eine Bae sal iavevensialeusy'é 
Timber, Wood and Mlanufac- 
furesmenereot, seen ye ie 
PAPE eric ca ee ee ee ae ee 
FLextilotWibresa” <0 sfc ee. bes 
Yarn, Thread, and Plaited and 
Knitted Goods* anee. . 2... 
Piece. Goodsuuey. aaaan athe 
Other Textile Products ........ 
Ores, Metals, and Metallic Pro- 
GUCtS Wn a ae er, CAE. 
Glazs and Glassware .......... 
Stone, Earth, Sand, and Manu. 
factures thereof (including 
Chinaware and Enamelled- 
iW e)) | MMe ei ete ars e 
Chemicals and Chemical Pro- 
ducts aise. Aesth eer: 
Printed sMattermetrence dee. se oe 
SUNG ae.ctetkes hie eee Shee 


Jan. 


10,096 
204 
400 
239 
167 

93 


1,359 


1,318 
11,854 
922 
25 
509 
845 
950 
902 
409 
195 
653 
15 


377 
547 
2,555 
625 
2,541 
1,018 


5,044 
62 


63 
2,160 


——s 


Feb. March April May Ju 


13,521 24,020 24,462 85,873 47, 


574 2,918 5,094 22,928 11, 
473 686 1,094 1,207 a 
920 5,855. 17,810 38,055 11, 
710 296 645 2,579 1, 
365 423 610 1,171 q, 


1,573 1,790 1,566 2,564 1, 


2,502 2,305 2,653 5,617 3, 
15,620 39,924 56,481 118,287 75, 


432 4,966 2,068 12,524 20, 
80 304 360 964 

120 904 1,851 2,586 1 

10,238 4,645 6,078 12,956 10, 
515 93 2,415 707 


1523) Me OOD IRS So TNE. 81S al 
1231) 201 Same 012 mun 272 me 
129 358 174 875 
982 2,086 2,724 1,521 1, 
1 15 48 37 
346 720 enl 185s emtnl07 9 as 


461 1,123 1,895 2,618 
11,362 5,412 5,878 15,284 2, 


1,997 1,770 19,272 8,891 19, 
5,473 12,738 18,178 30,172 22, 
1,107 3,178 5,572 6,252 3, 


4,204 10,534 9,531 9,049 1, 
148 186 613 686 


666 815 1,466 2,566 tf 
700 9,357 9,973 12,541 8, 


107 148 446 485 
3,737 3,101 4,917 7,930 5 


< 


ne July 


617 43,052 
754 2,238 
852 1,466 
793 33,098 
083 215 
595 892 
007 2,015 
024 = 2,325 
639 56,313 
382 18,110 
354 106 
788 17,207 
039 —-2,085 
53 441 
961 2,999 
296 «1,224 
633 513 
149 2,590 
27 30 
177 1,800 
753 1,586 
941 2,426 
329 2,528 
901 14,305 
003 4,829 
530 6,790 
460 458 
526 1,622 
970 8,927 
348 127 
708 5,179 


August 


125,837 
5,105 
3,760 
7,421 

675 
2,467 


5,883 


5,519 
133,504 
3,821 
434 
7,475 
7,709 
326 
9,720 
6,014 
859 
2,101 
129 


3,013 
5,891 
4,846 


12,531 
59,185 
7,826 


29,571 
3,201 


4,132 


8,430 
191 
10,506 


Sept. 


Total 


449,735 
58,189 
14.172 

118,410 

7,849 
8,280 


24,083 


28,680 
586,366 
67,694 
4,120 
37,727 
58,422 
5,636 
35,311 
21,545 
5,423 
14,512 
368 


11,244 
17,817 
54,401 


75,013 
185,325 
42,908 


96,688 
6,298 


16,124 


64,532 
2;013 
50,991 


48,475 81,882 144,985 210,922 415,131 266,708 236,961 478,098 286,725 2,169,891 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


‘ 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN MANCHURIA 


But for a short finger of a corridor pre- 
cariously held by Nationalist armies, the 
whole of Manchuria. is under control of 
the Communist-led and dominated People’s 
Democratic Government. The U.S. has al- 
ready written off Manchuria and .re- 
-cagnised facts. At a recently concluded 
economic conference of Manchuria the de- 
legates, largely members of the Com- 
‘munist Party of China, have agreed on a 
plan of development for 1948. That the 
new Government has fundamentally 
eliminated the feudalist remnants of life in 
Manchuria’ and distributed land among the 
farmers has been emphasised by the de- 
legates of this conference. 


Two formal plans were approved, viz. 
the plan for agricultural development and 
the plan for industrial & mining develop- 
ment. 


PLAN FOR AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


41.) Extension of areas under cultivation 
and intensive cultivation to bring about an 
increase of 1,000,000 tons in cereal produc- 
tion (150,000 tons in south Manchuria). 
Issue of agricultural loans to poor peasants 
and new peasant settlers. Newly reclaimed 
waste lands are exempted from taxation 
for first year, and exempted two thirds and 
one third of taxes in second, and third 
years respectively. Repairing of irrigation 
works to enlarge rice and wheat areas. 


« (2.) Enlargement of cotton areas to 125,- 
000 acres to secure output of 5,500 tons of 
cotton. Increase of flax land to 22,500 
acres and output to 2,000 tons of coarse and 
fine yarn, Sugar beet root land in Sung- 
kiang province to be increased to 16,700 
acres for manufacture of 6,000: tons of 
granulated sugar. 8,400 acres in south 
Manchuria to be planted with tobacco for 
production of 5,000,000 caities of tobacco. 


(3.) Increase of livestock by 13,000 head 
for purpose of increasing draft animals, 
manure, meat supply, and hides (one tenth 
of increased livestock to be horses and one 
fourth sheep). Each peasant family is to 
raise at least one pig. Organization of 
veterinary work, restriction of slaughter 
and export of animals. 


(4.) Development of by-occupations in 
rural districts. Slack seasons’ should, 
through cooperative mutual aid organiza- 
tions, be utilized to carry out salt distilling, 
manufacturing of soda, wood gathering, 
fishing, hunting, apiculture, herb-gather- 
ing etc. Railway and trade bureau should 
help facilitate flow of rural produce to 
market, 


(5.) Expansion of public owned farm:. 
Governments and troops in the rear must 
attain self-sufficiency in food supply. Each 
man should be allotted from half to one 
and four sixths acres of land according to 
existing local conditions. They are to set 
up small or large farms in which available 
agricultural machinery should be utilized. 


They should be run on busines enterprise 
lines, fairly divided so that they can be 
models of organized labour power and im- 
proved agricylture for peasants. 


(6.) Organization of gooperative pro- 
duction and raising of Jabour power to at- 
tain organization of more than 60 percent 
of man power in rutal areas and more 
than 40 percent of youths and women and 
5 percent of urban population to do farm- 
ing. Farmers doing voluntary war service 
work for the army should be carefully or- 
ganized. Manpower should not be wasteful- 
ly used ‘especially during harvest times., 


(7.) Awards to labour champions and 
model workers and launching of emulative 
movement in production work, 


(8.) Issue of 4% billion dollar agricul- 
tural loans—2% > for livestock raising and 
settlers, 1.5 for’ irrigation works, 0.5 for 
cotton and flax cultivation. | Government 
loans can only play supporting role. Stress 
should be laid on organizing manpower of 
masses, and use of confiscated landlord pro- 
perties and movable wealth in agricultural 
‘expansion and setting’ up of prosperous 
life. 


(9.) Protection of forests from fire and 
indiscriminate cutting. Lumber industry to 
be promoted and state ownership and pro- 
vincial operation’ to be carried out. 


PLAN FOR AGRICULTURAL & 
MINING DEVELOPMENT 


(1.) Mining and meta! industries: North 
Manchuria is to produce 3,500,000 tons of 
coal and south Manchuria 500,000 tons. 
Government should carry out more produc- 
tion and more transportation of coal and 
sales at low prices; reopen all necessary 
iron and smelting plants; intensify gold 
mining work, and carry out public opera- 
tion of gold mines; insure adcquate supply 
of salt for Manchuria; carry out planned 
mining of copper, tungsten, mica, sulphur 
etc. on small scale according to special 
needs, 


(2.) Government is to organize produc- 
tion on national lines in machine plants of 
public operated railways, munitions, in- 
dustry and mines, and proceed gradually 
from repair of all* kinds of machinery in 
the main to study and manufacturing of 
all kinds of small machines; help private 
owned machine plants to carry out planned 
production. 


(3.) Electric industry: Government is to 
put into ‘order all existing power plants to 
insure power supply for indust-v and daily 
use; attain partial self-sufficiensy in supply 
of electrical parts for this industry. 


(4.) Textile Industry: Governnent is to 
build four textile mills in north S!--churia; 
and to organize public and priva*e owned 
textile factories and textile handicraft in- 
dustry to insure adequate supply of cotton 
piece goods for army and civilian use; to 
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maintain 50,000 families of skilled weavers 
and spinners in north Manchuria; to 
develop linen and woolen industry; to ini- 
prove spinning and weaving technique; to 
attain local prodyction of. linen and woolen 
goods in north Manchuria to replace cotton 
goods to some extent. 


(5.) Tanning and outfitting industries: 
With_ existing public owned outfitting and 
shoe factories as base, Government or- 
ganize private owned enterprises to insure 
necessary supply of outfits, blankets and 
shoes for fighting front; to strive to at- 
tain major self-sufficiency in dyes; to 
encourage all efforts to improve dyes and 
develop dye manufacturing industry, Skins 
of animals killed. in cities and town must 
go to tanneries, 


Reconstruction Program 


Many resolutions were approved with re- 
gard to other aspects of life in Manchuria. 
Education of workers, increase in technical 
efficiency, active research were repeatedly 
stressed. Private commercial and industrial 
enterprises were assured legal protection 
under condition that they do not violate 
the laws of the new Government of the 
North East (Manchuria) or contravene its 
labour policy. Furthermore, private enter- 
prise is called upon to assist in the winning 
of the war against the Kuomintang in 
China Provisions were made for the 
operation of mines and other industries by 
public and private capital but private en- 
terprise was often encouraged to con- 
tribute to the welfare of the people. 


The finances of the country are con- 
trolled by the official bank called North 
East’ Bank which issues scrip as legal ten- 
der and makes loans. Private enterprises 
have been allocated 1,000 million North 
East dollars in loans for the purpose of 
assisting them over the current emergency 
period. This loan compares with the total 
loan of 4,500 million N.E.$ for the promo- 
tion of agriculture and animal husbandry, 
and with 2,000 million of a loan to be 
earmarked for the development of public 
owned industries and mines, (The value 
of a Manchurian or N.E$ as issued by 
the North East Bank is not known in terms 
of foreign exchange.) 


With regard to trade, the conference re- 
solved that domestic trading was to be kept 
free from any official interference but that 
forcign commerce has to be monoplised by 
Government. Combined public and private 
commercial orgamisations are encouraged. 


Other important points on the agenda of 
the economic conference which were adopt- 
ed bv the delegates were:—abolition of 
feudalistic commercial organisations 
(guilds, middlemen socicties) ; establishment 
of a new stock exchange with new per- 
sonnel; guarantee of legitimate prodts but 
abolition of excess and speculative profits; 
development of cooperatives in rural dis- 
tricts; gradual change-over from coovera- 
tives into “cells of mass character of the 
new democratic economy”; abolition of 
feudalistic taxation system; elevation of 
the standard of living in rural econom:e: 
by increased production. 


